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Many illustrious men and women visit Bucks County. Here we see Carl Sandburg 
on a recent tour of our county, his stopover in New Hope to view Gallery 10. 
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The Old Traveler — 


Otten was a goat 
that came to Wood- 
haven, as a gift to 
me, when he was 
just a suckling kid. 
Just a tiny thing 
that looked more 
like a baby lamb. 
I fed it with a 
nursing bottle and 
when he had his 
fill he would nuz- 
zle on my shoulder 
as I held him on 

Me my lap. As he grew 
older he sprouted horns and develop- 
ed quite a liking for my wife’s African 
Marigolds, he ignored the French 
Marigolds and all other flowers. 

It was several weeks after he had 
acquired this taste before my wife dis- 
covered who was responsible for 
plucking her prize blooms. The squir- 
rels and the rabbits fascinated Otten. 
But as he became more of a nuisance 
I had to tie him on a long chain in 
our woods, but he never held it against 
me. His greeting was just as rapturous 
when I came home in the evening. 
When I unleashed him he would 
romp over the lawn and as soon as I 
sat in one of our butterfly chairs he 
would deposit himself in my lap. He 
had never been dehorned or anything 
and when he developed that male goat 
odor I gave him to a butcher, but I 
missed him for a long time. 


I had named him Otten after one of 
my prized Quakertown characters, the 
most amusing story teller I have ever 
known. 

Jimmy Otten was 93 years old when 
he passed on in June 1951. I met him 
when I first moved to Quakertown 
and I saw him almost every day. He 
had lived an eventful life and his long 
life was testimonial to home remedies 
and an active life. 

He came to Bucks County when he 
was eighteen and for fifty years he 
lived in a log house back in the 
woods, just about a mile from my 
home. He had been a butcher at one 
time and he told me an amusing story, 
of selling a Quakertown woman a 
piece of goat meat masquerading as 
mutton. 

The next week when he visited the 
woman again, she promptly asked him 
if he “had any more goat meat.” 

Not a bit disturbed, Jimmy replied, 
“That wasn’t goat meat you got last 
week.” “Now don’t tell me that” she 
said with a twinkle in her eye. “It was 
goat, but I’m telling you it was good.” 


And that’s why I named my goat 
“Otten.” 

I last saw Jimmy in a restaurant 
just two weeks before he died and he 
told me he had been quite a hunter 
in his young days. He remembered 
that he once saw a deer in his woods 
with only one leg — had to balance 
on that one leg to graze but would 
hop at high speed when he saw any- 
one approaching. 

Nobody believed him and he had to 
show folks the tracks in the mud to 
prove it. Al 


Then he told me he once had a crow 
that had one long wing and one short 
wing, that had to fly in a circle — it 
couldn’t fly straight away to save its 
soul, Said he once saw a rabbit with a 
long tail like a dog’s and that he 
owned at one time a yellow and white 
skunk. 

His best story was the one about 
the big snake he once encountered on 
the Rock Hill Road. As he was walk- 
ing home, about 50 or 75 feet up the 
road, he saw this big thing lyin’ across 
the road, big around as a stove pipe. 
He thought it was a tree at first, but 
as he walked on and got near it, the 
darn thing moved. He stood there five 
or ten minutes and he saw it was a 
snake. He took out his old Ingersoll 
watch and timed the “Old Boy.” “You 
know, Henry” he said, “It took that 
snake just thirty minutes, yes sir, one 
half hour to cross that road and into 
the tall grass.” 

He said “I never saw a snake as big 
as that before or since.” 

I never told Jimmy I did not be- 
lieve any of his stories. It would have 
offended him, but I venture he is still 
telling stories to Old Saint Pete. A 


OUR COVER 


O bviously our September cover is 
the artist’s impression of the gala 
aspect of one of the many country 
fairs that pops up almost anywhere in 
Bucks County during a summer. 

Our artist, Ellen Kaye, began her 
career as a nursery school teacher in 
the New York. Three years service in 


the WACS gave her the opportunity 


to take advantage of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights; and she studied painting in 
Paris under André Lhote, in America 
at the New School for Social Research 
and the Brooklyn Museum. She has 
exhibited in many group shows in 
Manhattan and greater New York and 
is currently summering in Upper 
Black Eddy where she spends her 
time painting and relaxing. A 


HIDING PLACE 


I know a secret hiding place 
Where royal gentians grow 

So blue and queenly beautiful 
Along the old fence row. 

Tall cedars grow with freedom 
Among the creeping pine. 
Guarding, with great stateliness 
This hiding place of mine. 

The turtles gather here to dig 
Their deep and muddy den. 
While deer seek winter forage 
Safe from the eyes of men. 

May no one find my hiding place 
For here is peace for me 

The angry world has not touched here 
So may it always be. 


E. Virginia Schick 


The biggest snuke I ever saw before 
or since. 
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T he spicy tang of autumn is in the 
air with its promise of winter 
snows to come. Devotees of the Wash- 
ington Crossing Nature Center are be- 
ginning to ask questions about feeding 
birds through the winter. Most of 
these queries are answered in the book- 
let sold there, ‘Solving Your Bird 
Problems.” It is written by Dr. Paul 
Fluck who conducts the programs each 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 
4:00 p.m. (3:00 p.m. when the days 
are shorter). He is one of the greatest 
authorities on bird lore and conserva- 
tion in the country. As to feeding 
birds through the winter he says: 

“At Washington Crossing Park, we 
use small sunflower seeds, kidney suet, 
red millet, canary seed, Spanish pea- 
nuts, peanut butter and a mixture of 
weed seeds threshed from a field in 
which wild grasses and soy beans are 
grown. In addition we use ears of corn 
— not cracked corn — and bread. We 
collect osage oranges in the fall and 
cut them in half for our feeders when 
they are ripe in mid-winter. This year 
we have three baskets of pokeberries 
in our freezer.” 

He adds also that many birds like 
oranges cut in half. He advises one to 

lace a feeder near a tree or shrub. 
Large table feeders are better than 
small fancy ones and should have 
some means for drainage. When you 
visit the bird banding station you can 
get ideas from the feeders there and 
adapt them to your space and purpose. 
How can one economize on bird food? 
Dr. Fluck advises buying various seeds 
in hundred pound lots and mixing 
your own. A hundred pounnds each 
of millet, small sunflower seeds and 
canary seed add up to about $37.00. 
Corn and suet properly shopped for 
should not exceed a $50.00 total. 

This brings up the question of the 
bird feeders at the bird banding sta- 
tion. Funds for this remarkable Na- 
ture Center are so low that Dr. Fluck 
and his wife always end up by buying 
most of the feed from their own pock- 
ets. A movement is under way, and 
according to Dr. M. C. DelManzo, 
should soon materialize, to form an 
organization and incorporate it as a 
non-profit group to aid this splendid 
work of Dr. Fluck’s. In the meantime 
be generous when you visit the Na- 
ture Center and drop a good hard coin 
or a nice piece of folding money into 
the box provided for that purpose. 

From the 1960 yearly report it was 
figured that each visitor averaged 
about seven cents. Would you believe 
it that, although the crowds. increase, 
the average has dropped to two cents? 
More than 50,000 people attended the 
programs and visited the Center last 
year. If each one had left fifty cents 


Dr. Fluck and the birds would have 
few problems. Even ten cents each 
would lighten the burden. 

These programs are wonderful en- 
tertainment for the children, new bird 
watchers and camera enthusiasts. They 
are held out of doors in the shade of 
circling trees. Chairs are provided, Us- 
ually a cool breeze draws down the 
valley between Bowman's Hill and the 
Delaware River. It is one of the most 
delightful hours a family can spend. 
You can’t fail to find it four miles 
south of New Hope on River Road, 
Route 32. 

This is a natural project for garden 
clubs to adopt and some do that, but 
not enough, just not enough. See 
what you can do personally. Join 
the new Nature Center being organiz- 
ed and HELP... Sara M. Clark. A 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 


NEW HOPE, PA. © VOLUNTEER 2-2041 
Michael Ellis presents 


the very best in 


Summer 


Theatre 


open thru September 16th 


PLAIN & FANCY 


GIFT SHOP, Inc. 


China Candles 
Glass Tiles 
MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE 
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Last night of New Hope Street Fair, August 12, 1961. Photos by Ivan Farkas. 


Odette Myrtil as Bloody Mary in Gay 
Nineties Show. 


Cast of Gay Nineties Show (l to r) John Ash, Nelson Case, Paul Kay, Connie 
Kurtz, Pop Shaw, John Egner, Mindy Darnell, Penny Larsen, Mary Jo Stetson. 
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NEW HOPE 
STREET FAIR 


Photos by Ivan Farkas 
Top photo: George Sinclair, Peg 
Lewis, Avery Strakosch tend art 
exhibit. Lower photo: Laura Lou 
Hurok, extreme left. Gypsy Rose 
Tonis extreme right covers what 
the public paid to see. 


The Passing of 


The Bucks County Fairs 


O ne-legged elephants and cross- 
eyed bullfrogs were some of the 
attractions in the “Palace of Wonders” 
on the midway at the Doylestown Fair 
in 1923. 

The first fair to be staged at the 
county seat in 32 years opened Oc- 
tober 3 in seven large tents, on what 
is still called “the Fair grounds” at 
the intersection of East Court Street 
and Swamp Road, and ran for four 
days. Despite the apathy of some of 
the local business men who didn’t 
believe it “would draw” and of quite 
a number of residents who were 
positive that “the day of fairs is long 
over,” the 1923 Fair was a rousing 
success. 

Thousands came to see the dis- 
plays of farm, garden and domestic 
products, the exhibits of poultry, 
game, cattle and other stock, and the 
newest agricultural implements. They 
roved the midway to patronize the 
thrill-packed rides, to “get something 
big for a small coin, “and to stare at 
oddities not quite as odd as advertised. 
There were exhibitions of horseman- 
ship, running and harness races, and 
a batters undreamed of in old fair 
days: a big automobile show, with 
dealers from the whole area exhibiting 
the new 1924 models. 

There had been much talk about 
reviving the annual fair in the dec- 
ades following the closing of the last 
one held in Doylestown, in 1891. The 
periodic attempts failed because of a 
lack of unity of effort — and of point 
of view. One group insisted that cer- 
tain attractions offered at other fairs 
would have to “go” but another group 
was just as positive that what made 
any fair “go” were those same attrac- 
tions. 

The question of whether or not a 
liquor license was a necessity stirred 
up a lot of cnotroversy. Some claimed 
that “you can’t make a dime without 
it,” while others pointed out that the 
Richlandtown Fair drew capacity 
crowds ‘‘without selling a drop of the 
stuff.” It being a day when Bikini was 
only the name of an atoll in the Paci- 
fic and not a couple of patches called 
a bathing suit, objections were raised 
to the “scanty attire” worn by acro- 
bats in the free vaudeville acts and 
dancers in the midway girlie shows. 
There were even those who wanted to 
ban harness racing because, they said, 
it drew an undesirable element and 


By Grace Chandler 


was a temptation for young and old 
alike. It was recalled, with chortles 
from some and headshakings from 
others, that in the heydey of the pre- 
vious Doylestown Fair a local deacon 
had been caught betting 50 cents that 
the little sorrel mare could beat the 
big bay horse in a trotting race. It 
would be better, some thought, not to 
risk anything like that happening 
again. 

When the 1923 fair was proposed, 
the leadership was strong enough to 
override the predictions of failure or 
the wrong kind of success. President 
of the Doylestown Fair Association 
was Dr. H. W. Turner, of New Hope; 
vice-president, Horace B. Wilgus, 
treasurer, Robert H. Engart, secretary, 
J. Allen Gardy, all of Doylestown. 
The directors were: George H. Ely, 
New Hope, James V. Craven, Rich- 
boro, Charles K. Hallowell, Southamp- 
ton, Wilson M. Jones, Penn’s Park, 
Willis Hunsberger, Plumstéadville, 
Thomas R. Hunt, Lambertville, Wash- 
ington Cadwallader, Warrington, Ar- 
thur M. Eastburn and Asher K. An- 
ders, Doylestown. 

Support came from various agricul- 
tural societies, driving clubs, granges, 
and many other organizations. Groups 


which had staged successful smaller 
fairs in the county pledged their co- 
operation and the fruits of their ex- 
perience. Perkasie, which had had to 
give up its fair site, was willing to 
establish a county fair in the central 
location of Doylestown. On the other 
hand, Quakertown was not of a mind 
to do the same and a battle of words 
was fought in the pages of the In- 
telligencer and the Free Press. The 
result was a draw. Quakertown held 
its 9th annual fair a week or so in 
advance of the Doylestown fair, and 
did very well too. 


In 1925, the Bucks County Fair at 
Doylestown was about to be acclaim- 
ed “the best ever” despite a steady 
rain on the next to last day which 
turned the grounds into a lake of mud 
when, on the following day, winter 
roared in prematurely with a snowfall, 
freezing temperatures and a gale of 
terrific force which flattened most of 
the tents. Hundreds of prize chickens 
and geese, some unexpectedly freed 
and others still in their coops, were 
blown all over the site. Pumpkins and 
other farm products took to the air 
without wings. The tent housing the 
wiild animal display, which included 
several bears and a wild cat, stayed in 
place due to extra precautions taken 
by the State Game Commission but 
the big circus tent was torn to shreds, 
The automobile show came to an ab- 
rupt end when its tent collapsed on 
cars and salesmen. Some of the hom- 
ing pigeons were blown from their 
cages and promptly flew home. 


arip 


A typical scene in the old Bucks County Fairs in Doyles- 


town, Quakertown and Bristol. 


The acrobats were unable to per- 
form because of the high wind, and 
a wild west act in which a woman 
risked her life while her husband 
shot at a piece of chalk she held be- 
tween her teeth, was called off for the 
same reason. Many of the concession- 
aires were still hunting for their hot 
dogs, their “solid wool blankets,” their 
fortune-telling cards and even their 
weight-guessing machines, but the 
horse pulling contests and the running 
and harness races were held on sched- 
ule. Thousands of people braved the 
frigid blasts to struggle through the 
wreckage and help wind up the fair 
with as much gaiety as possible. 


During the next 16 years, Doyles- 
town was host to what had become 
known as “the greatest little fair in 
Pennsylvania.” Each year the displays, 
exhibits and demonstrations became 
larger and more varied. Premiums for 
prize entries were increased, more 
champions — human and animal — 
crowned, more chills and thrills pro- 
vided. The midway and carnival at- 
tractions were considered to be “the 
cleanest in the East,” and the sizes of 
the purses attracted the best horsemen 
and horses for the racing cards which 
brought out the biggest crowds. Pearl 
Harbor brought this golden era of the 
Bucks County Fair to an end. The 
1942 Fair was cancelled by request of 
the Government to conserve tires and 


gas. 


Fairs are over 2000 years old. They 
were held in ancient Rome, and the 
basic idea has never changed. The soil- 
tillers brought in their products, the 
merchants exhibited their goods. Peo- 
ple came to see, to marvel, to learn 
what was going on, and to have fun. 
Fashions were changed, crusades laun- 
ched, and revolutionary ideas spread 
at fairs throughout -history. The earl- 
iest fairs had jugglers, magicians, 
dancing bears, fakirs, herb doctors, 
preachers, politicians and pickpockets. 


Bristol, the first borough to be es- 
tablished in Bucks County was natur- 
ally the setting for the first fairs in 
this area. Beginning in 1720, they 
were held every May and October to 
promote the buying and selling of 
farm products and manufactured 
wares, and “to disseminate informa- 
tion about the outer world.” But the 
people regarded them as frolics and 


supported them with such unbounded . 


enthusiasm that the burgesses petition- 
ed the State Assembly to abolish them. 
This was finally done- in 1796. 


In 1811, an exhibition sponsored 
by the Bucks County Society for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture and 
Domestic Manufactures, the first or- 
ganization of its type in the county, 
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was held on John Ruckman’s farm in 
Solebury Township. The report on 
this stressed the respectability and 
quiet behaviour of the people who 
attended. But the Society petered out 
in a few years, the emphasis upon 
decorum at fairs failing to stir up any 
widespread response. 

A similar organization, the Bucks 
County Agriculture Society, was form- 
ed in 1819 to improve the breed of 
cattle and horses, and the first exhi- 
bitioin on record was held in New- 
town, in 1824. A ploughing match 
was staged as a crowd-pleaser. 

Things perked up considerably in 
1855, when William Beek, of Doyles- 
town, purchased a tract of 25 acres 
on the southwest side of the borough, 
enclosed it with a high board fence, 
and erected on it a handsome building 
and extensive stabling for cattle and 
other stock. The attractions included 
a speech by Horace Greely, famous 
editor and political leader, a baby 
show, and “a competition among fe- 
male equestrians.” 

A grand Ball was given “for the 
elite” and 200 ladies and gentlemen 
“tripped the light fantastic” and, as 
dawn broke, were still proving the 
words of the then new refrain, “We 
Won't Go Home Until Morning.” A 
new-fangled apparatus using illumin- 
ating gas failed to work but, accord- 
ing to an account in the Intelligencer, 
“the building was lighted by scores of 
sperm candles, and these plus the 
sparkling eyes of the ladies produced 
a brilliance almost equal to the noon- 


is 


lost their biggest attraction. 


When harness racing was stopped at the county fairs, they 


day sun.” These high-spirited doings 
brought out one of the largest crowds 
in the county’s history, but the success 
was short-lived. A gale blew down the 
main building and it was never rebuilt 
by the ruined owner. 

Ten years later the Doylestown Ag- 
riculture and Mechanics’ Institute pur- 
chased this tract and held its first ex- 
hibition under canvas. This was so 
successful that an elaborate brick 
building, in the shape of a cross, was 
erected. (This building still stands on 
the Central Bucks Joint High School 
grounds and is used as the mainten- 
ance center for school busses). A trot- 
ting track was laid out that soon 
earned a reputation as one of the best 
half-mile courses in the entire country. 
By the fourth year crowds numbered 
around 40,000 — and this in a day 
without trolleys, automobiles, or even 
good roads. According to historians, 
it was the most popular exhibition 
in the Middle Atlantic States until 
about 1885. The last fair was held in 
1891. The end came, some said, be- 
cause the price of admission was rais- 
ed from 25 cents to 50 cents on “Big 
Thursday.” and the people wouldn't 
stand for it. Actually, it was because 
the expense ate up the profits. 

In Bucks County, interest in big 
fairs seems to run in cycles. Now that 
even “live” shows on TV are taped 
and canned in advance, perhaps the 
crowds might once again surge into 
a county fair’s gates to see, feel and 
smell a hairless horse, an educated 
hog, and a calf with six legs. A 


INCH TO THE FOOT 
Phoebe Chorley’s Scale 


oo bad E. B. White didn’t know 

that Phoebe Chorley lives nearly 
three miles from the Delaware River 
on Pidcock Creek Road. He might 
have contracted for a well-designed, 
elegantly furnished flat for his famous 
mouse, Stuart Little, instead of his 
current cigat-box quarters; for Phoebe 
has made a career of fabricating furn- 
iture, room and house models scaled 
exactly to meet Stuart’s needs. 

An alert, green-eyed brunette, Phoe- 
be concentrated on Industrial Design 
at Pratt Institute, N. Y. So it is no 
surprise that she was employed by ar- 
chitect and designer, George Nelson, 
in the experimental design shop as an 
assistant to Kenneth Chorley. Her job 
was to develop in three dimensions the 
designs submitted by the drafting 
room and see how they worked. 


The time lag between the birth and 
realization of a designer's product al- 
ways poses a problem to the manufac- 
turer. This can be solved in part if 
chair, house, coffee pot or missile can 
be seen before it is made. Since the 
Herman Miller Furniture Company 


By Peggy Lewis 
handled and George Nelson designed 


new and experimental furniture, cus- 
tomers had to be shown where it 
could be used and how it would fit 
in a room. So the job of making mod- 
els was created: the furniture had to 
be a perfect replica, in scale. Once it 
was made, it had to be real, to come to 
life. The miracle of making it breathe 
was effected by the selection of minute 
accessories: lighting fixtures, paint- 
ings, sculpture, books — all the ob- 
jects that make a house a home, a 
room, personal. A knowing eye could 
weed out these accessories from bro- 
chures, magazines, an attic, even 
stores. The completed room or house 
— as the case might be — was a tre- 
mendous aid to salesman, customer 
and designer. 


The one inch scale (one inch to one 
foot) is such that if you wanted a 
waste basket, a thimble would be per- 
fect. Earrings from the five and dime 
metamorphosed to impressive‘ chande- 
liers. A museum post card, a Picasso 
perhaps, was suitable size for an enor- 
mous oil, dominating its area. Though 


ti 


Interior model of experimental house made mostly of modular units with alum- 


inum members — 18x18 inches, 9 inches high. 
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Phoebe working on model. Vermont Wall— 


Vermont Marble paper samples. 


odd and exotic toys might serve as 
sculpture ( a Swedish horse, an Afri- 
can zebra, a Japanese multi-part puz- 
zle), occasionally Phoebe reproduced 
pieces seen in galleries. A Marino 
Marini man on a horse, infinitely re- 
duced in plaster, was an exciting piece 
for a Lilliputian courtyard. Set beside 
a ping pong ball globe on a coffee 
table, beads arranged cleverly in a doll 
saucer became a bowl of fruit. But an 
Eames chair had to be made by melt- 


ing plastic and pouring it into a min- 
ute mold. 

Pieces of fabric backed with paper 
to make them lie flat became hand- 
some rugs, and wire screen subtly de- 
fined a well-proportioned area in the 
guise of a room-divider. Paper sam- 
ples from the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany made a marble wall of elegance. 
But most difficult to achieve was drap- 
ery that hung well. Phoebe, therefore, 
used the finiest fabrics she could col- 
lect. She glued each fold so that the 
finished product, though small enough 
in scale, still hung gracefully. 

The facade of a house brought other 
complications — all outdoors! Phoebe 
found that a green terry cloth army 
towel made wonderfully natural grass, 
but trees were a laborious project. 
They might evolve from dried weeds 
like goldenrod — sprayed with green 
paint, dusted with sawdust and re- 
sprayed; or they might be marsh grass 
undergoing the same routine. Skill- 
fully attached twigs grew to be trunks, 
and the photographed results were so 
real they could have blossomed each 
spring. 

The test of a successful model lies 
in its truth as a photograph. In fact, 
the art of photographing a model is 
tricky, requiring the photographer to 
resort to strange angles for the desired 
effect on a slide. A furniture manu- 
facturer who had a space problem in 
his showroom hoped that models 
might be the solution, and he asked 
to see some of the slides. As he watch- 
ed the projections on a screen, he 
found them so convincing that he 
said, “Now I see what the furniture 
look like. Show me the slides of the 
models!”’ 

What does the execution of a model 
require: creativity, the accuracy and 
skill to work with varied and incon- 
gruous materials, hours of patient lab- 
or. Phoebe says that her initial inter- 
est in arts and crafts began with her 
experiences at Hessian Hills in Cro- 
ton, N. Y., one of the very early and 
better progressive schools. At this 
school a student had the opportunity 
to experiment in every aspect of the 
crafts he was learning. Girls, as well 
as boys, trained in shop, became fam- 
iliar with tools and developed skills 
they never forgot. Phoebe found this 
training invaluable, especially at work 
with George Nelson. 


The number of models increased. 
It became necessary to find a ware- 
house in which to store them. The in- 
dexed drawers of an extensive file 
cabinet became the model warehouse, 
making it relatively simple to re-use 
old props, 

During Phoebe’s career with Nelson 
she fabricated at least a hundred room 
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Conference on a model. Left to right, Phoebe and Ken 
Chorley and George Nelson. 


Too bad Stuart Little didn’t reach 
her sooner. He might have made ar- 
chitectural history in the world of 
mousedom. He might have lived in 
bined the unique vision of the artist the eighth wonder of the world — 


with a good sense of usefulness. She Stuart Little's own house, scaled to 
married her boss. size. A 


settings, and models well into the hun- 
dreds. She experimented with new ma- 
terials in industrial and home situa- 
tions. She provided the researcher and 
manufacturer a magic image and com- 


Southampton Furniture Co, 
Everything in Distinctive 


Unpainted Furniture 


SOUTHAMPTON FURNITURE CO. 


Southampton, Pa. 


555 - 2nd Street Pike 


EL 7-1599 


Traditional Creations of 
Warmth and Character 


The Buckingham Hutch Cupboard. One of a distinguish- 
ed group of carefully detailed museum reproductions 
from the Cabinet Maker’s collection, handcrafted in our 
own shop. Visit us soon and enjoy our decorator’s treas- 
ury of Early Americana, Pine Furniture and Accessories. 
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| THE FURNITURE BARN 
| | OLD YORK ROAD — U. S. ROUTE 202 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


VOlunteer 2-2106 
“THE HANDY’S” 


Saving A Bit of Outdoor 


Bucks For The People 


The tough dramatic story of Parks in a Land-gobbling Economy 
By Sara Maynard Clark 


O n a hot summer week-end most 
people head for a bit of William 
Penn’s “Greene Countrie” to play and 
rest in a park where towering trees, 
some as old as the state, cast cool 
shade. They fish in a small lake or 
wandering stream, cook over an out- 
door grill, swim, relax. Such outings 
are family affairs complete with baby 
pens, thermal jugs and lots of food. 
One ingenious mother was seen warm- 
ing the baby’s bottle on a hot rock in 
a campfire. 

These parks don’t, like Topsy, “just 
grow.” They have to be financed, plan- 
ned, purchased, developed and admin- 
istered. Who does this? The hard- 
working Park Board of the county and 
its technical staff in cooperation with 
the County Commissioners. Each car- 
ries heavy responsibilities and must 
make tough decisions. If teamwork 
fails in any one area, the park program 
falters. 

The Bucks County Commissioners, 
consisting of Edward D. Boyer, Presi- 
dent, John Justus Bodley and Adolph 
Andrews, receive and pass upon all 
Park Board recommendations. They 
must make the all important decisions 
on money to build parks and carry on 
many other rapidly expanding county 
agencies and services that have drop- 
ped into their laps as a result of the 
tremendous population and industrial 
expansion in Bucks County. Probably 
no other county in the land has re- 
ceived such a sudden and heavy load 
of responsibilities that requires im- 
mediate attention. On one side are 
these vitally needed services; on the 
other is the harried taxpayer and in 
the middle — you know who. Added 
to the Commissioners’ headaches are 
the new “white elephant” administra- 
tion and court buildings in Doyles- 
town where housekeeping expenses are 
already soaring into outer space and 
next year will be in full orbit. 

The present Park Board began 
work during this critical period of 
county development activities. Headed 
by Dr. W. Wilson McNeary as Chair- 
man, the board consisted of George 
G. Gray, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Ralph 
N. Cooper, Secretary; Hal H. Clark, 
Andrew W. Brown and E. Marshall 
Nuckols. Recently, because of other 
heavy commitments, Mr. Nuckols and 
Mr. Gray resigned. Both made ex- 


tremely valuable contributions to the 
park program. 

At its first meeting the board passed 
a resolution requesting that the com- 
missioners, by bond issue and tax levy, 
provide three million dollars for park 
land acquisition and development. It 
was now apparent that unless land was 
obtained immediately there could be 
no park development and that even 
our best program would fall short of 
nationally accepted recommendations 
based on the number of acres of open 
space available per thousand popula- 
tion. The park program had to be 
shaken out of a stalemate condition. 

To their credit, the commissioners 
set up the first sizable park land ac- 
quisition program in the county’s his- 
tory. It amounted to $1,500,000.00 
through a bond issue. The recommend- 
ed remainder was held in abeyance. 
The board then presented ‘ts recom- 
mendation for land acquisition and the 
Park Board Staff put them into oper- 
ation after approval by the Commis- 
sioners. It was immediately apparent 
that had land purchase started ten 
years earlier, five times the amount of 
land could have been acquired for the 
same money. 

The Park Board Staff is headed by 
Robert W. Pierson, Executive Direct- 
or, and Bruce Singer, Assistant Direct- 
or. Others include Edith Smith, Doro- 
thy Smith and Carol Neff. In the 
field, Clayton Reimel supervises four 
helpers. At Tohickon Valley Park 
four life guards are on duty through 
the summer season. Part of their work 
is policing the grounds and looking 
after two rental cabins. This small 
crew must take care of parks forty 
miles apart and has been short of some 
necessary equipment. 

It has never been proved which 
came first — the hen or the egg. But 
the Park Board stands firm on the 
policy that unless you get sufficient 
land you have nothing adequate to de- 
velop. Land comes first. That-has been 
the board’s big headache because the 
public has been led to believe that big 
parks can be developed immediately. 
This reaction worried the commission- 
ers. It was necessary to educate the 
public and gain support for the com- 
missioners’ endorsement of the Park 
Board policy and plans. 

In Tohickon Valley Park and in the 


present development in the Silver 
Lake area, the Park Board is showing 
the public what it will eventually re- 
ceive in fine recreation if it is patient 
and will back up the commissioners. 
And in the presently undeveloped 
park lands, the board, with the con- 
sent of the commissioners, is cooper- 
ating with private individuals and 
groups in developing a wide variety 
of healthy and interesting recreation 
activities. | 

As a result, citizen interest and 
backing is increasing. The Citizens’ 
Committee for the Churchville Reser- 
voir Park is an example of dedicated 
interest and cooperation that convinced 
the commissioners that the people 
wanted and needed that park. The 
Mill Creek Advisory Council is anoth- 
er example. Made up of three mem- 
bers each from Bristol Borough and 
Bristol, Falls and Middletown town- 
ships, this group has given valuable 
cooperation to both the commissioners 
and the Park Board and staff. Many 
other groups, including the Tinicum 
Civic Association, are giving aid. The 
Park Board urges all citizens to be- 
come acquainted with this program 
and let the commissioners know that 
they want it carried out in fulfillment 
of the original plans, which, at best, 
will give us some but not all of the 
open space we need. 


The Park Board Staff would like 
the public to understand what is re- 
quired to make a park. After a tedious 
period of land acquisition, designers, 
atchitects, sanitation experts, electric 
and water services and construction 
crews move in. A big swimming pool 
costs a quarter of a million dollars. A 
golf course much more. The former 
brings in income, and the latter can 
eventually become self-supporting; but 
it requires a large expenditure to get 
started. Every effort is made to supply 
recreation that can help pay its own 
way. Lower Bucks County is receiving 
the most attention at present because 
the situation there is critical and park 
land difficult to obtain. The public can 
also help in curbing theft and vandal- 
ism which has already reared its ugly 
head in Tohickon Valley Park and 
the Silver Lake area. 

Until 1953 the only recreation areas 
were state, municipal or privately own- 
ed parks, That fortunate year saw the 
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formation of the Bucks County Park 
Board by Commissioners Joseph Hal- 
lowell, Thomas Lewis and John 
Welch. Since its inception, Mr. Pier- 
son has been the Director. 


How is a county park acquired? 
Two have been donated. The Bucks 
County Historical Society deeded the 
unique Ringing Rocks in Bridgeton 
township to the county. This gift can- 
not be developed for full public use 
without additional purchases of land 
because it is surrounded by privately 
owned property. Public support for 
such purchases will help the commis- 
sioners make a favorable decision. A 
committee of the Delaware Valley 
Protective Association, headed by Dr. 
W. Wilson McNeary and William 
Stover, negotiated the gift of the 
John Stover Tinicum Park in Tinicum 
township. While he still lived in the 
house, John Stover gave his fine old 
brick home, a magnificent barn and 
other out buildings, a second brick 
house and barn and 126 acres of land 
fronting on the Delaware River and 
running back to the Delaware Canal. 
This is one of the historic houses of 
the region. John Stover’s ancestors 
bought it from Hugh Erwin, a son of 
Arthur Erwin, founder of Erwinna. 
Erwin, who was a colonel in the Revo- 
lutionary War, bought the farm and 
416 acres besides vast land holdings 
in Bucks County in-1769, also land in 
what is now Luzerne County and in 
Steuben County, New York. His Tin- 
icum place was known as the “Red 
House Farm.” He lived in it until his 
assassination in Steuben County in 
1791. He is buried in a small, crumb- 
ling family plot on River Road above 
the Frenchtown bridge. John Stover 
Tinicum Park is an excellent example 
of the preservation of historic sites 
and sets a fine precedent for people 
who wish such places to remain un- 
spoiled by disastrous remodeling or 
housing developments. 


In the February-March issue of 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE the work 
and purpose of the Bucks County Park 
Foundation was explained. Gifts and 
legacies in the hands of the Founda- 
tion can never be converted to uses 
other than the ones designated. John 
A. Diamond, Jr., of Holicong, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, has given ten 
acres on historic Buckingham Moun- 
tain as a nucleus of a park there. James 
Michener gave the state seven acres of 
his Tinicum township property to add 
to the Ralph Stover State Park, land 
for which was negotiated by the DV- 
PA in 1933. George Hart of George 
School gave the Foundation a rare 
stand of virgin timber along a tribu- 
tary of the Neshaminy. 
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Robert Pierson, Executive Director of the park staff, checking the Mill 
Creek Valley map where land acquisition work is progressing rapidly. 


The weekly conference with the Bucks County Commissioners. From the 
left, Commissioners Adolph Andrews and John Justus Bodley; next is 
President of the Board, Edward B. Boyer. The earnest park salesmen 
at the end of the table are, from the left, Assistant Park Director Bruce 
Singer and Executive Director Robert Pierson. 
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Heirs to the Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke estate, asked the officers of the 
DVPA (of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke were devoted members) to ne- 
gotiate the transfer of eight wooded 
acres above Center Bridge to be held 
and developed for a wild life preserve 
as a memorial to the Cookes. Such 
preservation of natural woods and 
stream valleys is of such vital import- 
ance, land owners should give it seri- 
ous thought. What is a finer monu- 
ment to a man or a family than green 
parkland ? 

The other means of obtaining parks 
is to buy them. This takes much long- 
distance planning and negotiating at 
which Mr. Pierson is particularly a- 
dept. The most ambitious project is 
the long Mill Creek Valley Park which 
begins in Silver Lake in Bristol. The 
of this area was first suggested in 
plan for parks in the stream valleys 
1932 but no concrete progress was 
made until 1957 when it required an 
act of the legislature to permit the 
county to take over the lake tract of 
87 acres from the Fish Commission. 
Half of this area is water which pro- 
vides fishing, boating, picnickiing and 
skating. It is the beginning of a park 
that will be seven miles long, from the 
Delaware River at Bristol to Fairless 
Hills and will comprise 1500 acres. 
Some little stream valleys will be mere 
ribbons of parks, others will be of 
considerable size, all will preserve the 
beauty of the area. Dumps are being 
cleared away and in their place will be 
green grass, swimming pools, trees 
and beauty. This is an urgent invest- 
ment. Ten years ago it would have 
cost a fraction of what it is today. To- 
morrow will be too late. 


Much of the work of the Park 
Board could be speeded up by a larger 
staff and more money. It is the money 
that plagues the Commissioners. In 
the condemnation and purchase of 
properties for park purposes the coun- 
ty is acquiring many houses that will 
not be demolished or converted to 
other uses for some years to come. 
Thus the Park Board finds itself in a 
real estate rental business. But the 
money has to go into the general coun- 
ty fund instead of being used by the 
Park Board for maintenance, etc. 

The Park Board offices are covered 
with maps designating parks, planning 
new ones, studying stream valleys 
where flood conditions make it hazard- 
ous as homesites or business purposes. 
Signs, necessary in every park, are de- 
signed and produced. At present the 
300 acre park near Weisel is being 
put into use. On this tract are five 
houses and the ancient Sterner grist 
mill. Two houses are occupied, anoth- 
er will be rented as soon as a heating 
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Important in the smooth functioning of Park Board business are Edward 
L. Pearce, Secretary of the Commissioners, at the desk, and Col. Lewis 
R. Stretch, County Purchasing Agent. Col. Stretch and Jack Fetterolf, 
County Sealer of Weights and Measures, alerted the Park Board to the 
opportunity to buy and develop Tohickon Valley Park. 


E a r 


Two of the young women responsible for much of the inside work 
Park Board. Standing is Edith Smith at the desk and Carol Neff. isin 
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system is installed and a large main 
house is in use as a community center. 
Already a local Boy Scout troop is 
meeting there as well as the East Rock- 
hill Emergency Police. Members of 
the Upper Bucks Art League in the 
Quakertown area gathered there to 
paint. Next year the American Youth 
Hostel group will use it as a station 
as well as numerous other organiza- 
tions. Any club may use the building 
by contacting Mr. Pierson at the Park 
Board office in the Court House. 

Riding trails through the wooded 
countryside are planned. The new 
state park on the Tohickon will almost 
join the Weisel county park and will 
make such trails very extensive. ‘This 
stream will be blessed with important 
parks. Last year the alert Park Board 
bought Tohickon Valley Park which 
was already established as a small 
private park with two cabins, a 
swimming pool, drinking fountains, 
picnic tables and grills. It is destined 
to be a park for Bucks Countians. 300 
acres have already been added and 
will be connected with the park when 
intervening land can be acquired. The 
Tohickon flows through rugged coun- 
try of magnificent scenic vistas. It was 
once an industrial stream with many 
dams that provided water for busy 
grist and sawmills. A few of them still 
stand. Along the rocky cliffs are places 
claimed to have been the haunts and 
caves of the Doan boys, the Revolu- 
tionary period outlaws who raided and 
robbed and retreated into the wilder- 
ness along the Tohickon. 

Unlike buildings and equipment 
which the county must buy and which 
finally wear out and disappear, open 
land purchases for parks continually 
increase in value — the finest and 
safest investment that can be made. In 
fact if the county could purchase 
double the amount of land needed, in 
a few years it could sell half and from 
its profits finance a substantial park 
program. 

Since 1955, when the Bucks County 
Park Board acquired its first County 
Park through the gift of 125 acres by 
John L. Stover, the County-owned 
park lands have increased to 1,100 
acres. The largest single property: com- 
prising 289 acres was recently pur- 
chased in Tinicum Township, and will 
be added to the 45-acre Tohickon 
Park near Point Pleasant. Other park 
areas are Mill Creek Valley (222 ac- 
res); Churchville Reservoir (92 ac- 
res)); John Stover Tinicum Park 
(125 acres); Ringing Rocks, (26 ac- 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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The end result of Park Board work is scenes like this one photographed 


at Tohickon Valley Park. 


res); and the Weisel Area (308 ac- 
res). Tohickon Valley Park, the most 
fully developed, has a swimming pool, 
picnic facilities and two vacation cab- 
ins and is extremely popular with resi- 
dents from all parts of the County. 
The 15th Annual Tinicum Art Festiv- 
al was held at the John Stover Tini- 
cum Park on July 8th with an attend- 
ance of over 3,500. The park staff is 
now working on plans for a new 
swimming pool for Mill Creek Valley 
Park. Its location will be announced 
in the fall. 

Today Bucks Countians enjoy the 
lovely green parks. A future genera- 
tion will bless today’s county officials 
for their foresight in providing them. 
It is important to get the land now 
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and develop it later. There is a fright- 
ening prediction that soon the eastern 
seaboard will be one continuous city 
which will mean paved streets in- 
stead of bridle trails, shopping centers 
instead of woods. Now is the time 
for taxpayers to get back of a compre- 
hensive park acquisition. A tax levy 
not to exceed two mills would provide 
funds and give the Park Board a work- 
ing capital to be managed in the man- 
ner of the thrifty housewife . . . sav- 
ing up for definite purposes, planning 
expenditures wisely and knowing the 
money will be forthcoming. Parks are 
not a luxury but an investment, rais- 
ing real estate values and providing 
health and recreation . . . open spaces 
in a crowded world. A 
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Sept. 19, 1737 
the day to forget 


—— 19, 1737, stands out as 
a memorable day in the history 
of Bucks County. On that day the In- 
dian Walk was launched — the Red 
Man was unjustly deprived of hun- 
dreds of square miles of his rich and 
beautifful hunting grounds and vil- 
lages — and the bond of friendship 
established by William Penn with the 
Indians was broken. 


The purpose of this walk was to es- 
tablish the boundary lines of a large 
part of territory, situated around the 
Forks of the Delaware, which had 
been acquired from the Indians by a 
former treaty, but about which dis- 
putes had arisen. That treaty contain- 
ed no definite lines; it simply stated 
that the lines were to extend North, 
as far as a man could go in one day 
and a half, and it was left to the in- 
tegrity and friendship of the white 
man to establish the lines accordingly. 

However, Thomas Penn, the Pro- 
prietary, and his deputies had no such 
sentiments. Their plans were to outwit 
the Indians. In deep secret, explorers 
had been sent through the disputed 
territory to locate the best lands — 
short cuts through trails and jungles 
were blazed to reach the farthest lim- 
its — trail-walks with expert walkers 
were held — and a reward of 500 
acres of land and 5 pounds in cash 
were promised to the one who would 
walk the farthest. 


Promptly at sunrise on September 
the 19th, 1737, the Indian Walk was 
started from the *village at Wrights- 
town. There were three expert white 
walkers, led by Edward Marshall, and 
three Indians, appointed as watchers, 
led by John Combush. 

What the Indians expected to be a 
friendly outing turned into a night- 
mare. 


It was not a walk, but a Marathon 
race. Instead of walking, Marshall 
flew over the ground, as if pursued by 
the furies. Within two hours and a 
half one of the white walkers gave 
out, and two of the Indians fell down 
exhausted and breathless, shouting, 
“Trickery”, “he not walk,” “he run.” 

But the race went on without stop- 
ping, and by the time the Forks of 
the Delaware was reached, John Com- 
bush, the third Indian, was spent, and 
could proceed no farther. Only Mar- 
shall, and one other walker, James 
Yeates, were left, and they continued 
the race as fast as their feet could 
carry them. At sunset, they reached 


the Blue Mountain, and there they 
slept that night in the woods. 


At sunrise the next morning the 
walk was resumed. Over hills and 
dales and through forests they sped, 
and on crossing the Lehigh River, 
James Yeates, dazed and exhausted, 
fell into the water. 


Marshall alone was now left to con- 
tinue, and urged on by the time-keep- 
ers who were on horseback, and the 
promise of 500 acres of land, he man- 
aged to reach North of the Pocono 
Mountain, where the walk finally 
came to an end. 

It was a prodigious accomplish- 
ment — more than 80 miles of walk- 
ing in one day and a half, and more 
than one million of acres of land un- 
justly wrested from the Indians. 


But the white man paid dearly for 
this injustice. Years of smothering 
fire of hatred and vengeance in the 
Indians, finally burst into flames of 
savage brutality. Hundreds of families 
of white settlers were massacred, their 
homesteads, villages and farms were 
burnt to the ground. 


A special object of their hatred was 
Edward Marshall, whose wife, daugh- 
ter and son they killed. Marshall never 
received his promised reward of 500 
acres of land. 


Marshall died February 4, 1802 
and is buried in the Marshall-Cooper 
Ridge Burial Ground, 3.7 miles south 
of Erwinna, in Tinicum Township. 

A memorial erected in Wrightstown 
records this historic event, and sym- 
bolizes today the errors of judgment 
of the heart and soul of mankind, and 
it is called “The Indian Walk Monu- 


ment.” A 
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Poets of Bucks County 
Thru the Years 


By Grace Chandler 


Yy tem Sattherhwaite, of Solebury, 
was probably Bucks County’s first 
poet. He was a schoolmaster in Eng- 
land who, tradition says, became ro- 
mantically involved with one of his 
pupils and with her precipitately set 
sail for Pennsylvania, fleeing no one 
knows what complications. They came 
to Bucks around 1730 and, alas for 
fairy tale endings, seemed to have 
lived unhappily ever after — or un- 
til she eloped with someone else. 


Sattherthwaite, who taught the class- 
ics in various schools in the county 
and farmed betwixt and between, is 
usually described as being “eccentric” 
but few details are given to prove it. 
His superior education was probably 
enough to make him suspect. He 
owned a mare which he called by 
reciting Greek verses, and he appar- 
ently thought her to be more intelli- 
gent than most of his pupils. From 
1740 to 1745, he was the first salaried 
teacher of one of the earliest schools 
in the Province, at Durham, and a 
quatrain he wrote expressed his feel- 
ing of the futility of his profession: 


“Oho! what stock of patience 
needs the fool 

Who spends his time and breath 
in teaching school; 

Taught or untaught, the dunce is 
still the same, 

And yet the wretched master 
bears the blame.” 


Beset by.troubles ranging from an 
extravagant wife and dull students to 
a brush with death from the bite of a 
copperhead from which he was saved 
by Nutimus, the Indian medicine 
man, Satterthwaite nevertheless found 
friends in high places who appreciat- 
ed his disticntive gifts, among them 
Chief Justice Jeremiah Langhorne. His 
poems, written in Homeric style, were 
of sufficient merit to rate a scholarly 
appraisal in Joshua Francis Fisher's 
“Early Poets of Pennsylvania.” 


The writing of verse in colonial 
days and in the first half of the cen- 
tury which followed was often one of 
the time-killing pursuits of country 
gentlemen, the hobby of professional 
men, and the somewhat worldly 
self-indulgence of spiritual leaders. 
Men who had no acquaintance with 
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classical models nevertheless did not 
hesitate to express their feelings or 
offer their goods for sale in sonorous 
syllables and dubious rhymes. It was 
a sign of manliness to be able to toss 
off a poem suitable to the occasion — 
and any occasion would do. 

Members of “the weaker sex” were 
tacitly denied these poetic flights ex- 
cept when driven by sorrow or illness. 
Thus a spinster was permitted to wail 
in verse over the demise of her sweet- 
heart no matter how long ago this had 
happened; a young woman suffering 
from the “vapours” — a vaguely de- 
fined female complaint seemingly com- 
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The house in which John Greenleaf Whittier lived (1837-1840). Then 


bining mental and physical instabili- 
ty — was not censured for turning out 
reams of hyming couplets to release 
her tensions, and the writing of an 
interminable “Ode to Death” by a fair 
victim ` of “galloping consumption” 
was accepted as understandable under 
the circumstances. These effusions, of 
course, were expected to be hid- 
den in the pages of a diary. But mat- 
ron or maid with a happy heart and 
good health who exulted in published 
verse about these possessions was con- 
sidered to be deplorably lacking in 
good taste. 


The recourse to poetry to express 
any idea was so prevalent in this 
period that few death notices appeared 
without a stanza or two. One publish- 
ed in Asher Miner’s Correspondent on 
March 2, 1815, is typical: 


“Vain Man thy fond. pursuits 
forbear, 

Repent, thy end is nigh; 

Death at the forthest can’t be far, 

Oh think before you die.” 
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on the Healy Farm, now the property of Edward C. Riley. On the 
Greenhill road — one mile from the Delaware River. 


Not all verse of that day was so 
doleful. When the temperance move- 
ment - reached Doylestown around 
1830, the editor of the Democrat ob- 
jected to the extent of the proposed 
reforms. He was willing to dispense 
with brandy and gin, if necessary, but 
to ban whiskey was going too far. 

“Let us have whiskey punch and 

mirth and laughter; 

Sermons and soda water the day 

after !” 

The untamed beauty of Solebury 
Township seems to have nurtured 
more early poets than any other sec- 
tion of the county. Jonathan Ingham, 
who came to that area from New 
England some years prior to his pur- 
chase in 1747 of the Aquetong Spring 
tract (which today bears his own 
name), was a scholar as well as a 
miller and farmer. It is recorded that 
he wrote an account of a hazardous 
journey on the Delaware “in elegant 
verse.” 

Another Solebury poet was Samuel 
Blackfan, the farmer-minister of the 
Friends who frequently scandalized 
his flock by dropping a light-hearted 
poem into a discourse on ways of at- 
taining Heaven. He was able to make 
up a metrical composition on the spot 
on any subject, and perhaps took more 
pride in this accomplishment than 
was seemly for one of his calling. A 
sample of his stanzas sounds anything 
but Quakerish: 

Be p SE part of éach week 

To dressing my hair with a comb, 

And the rendering it tidy and 

sleek 

Even when I continue at home. 

But when I determine to visit 

The home of a neighboring girl, 

I adorn it, and tress it, and prig 

it, 

I put in many a curl.” 

In the quiet decades before the 
Civil War, a Solebury group used to 
meet at ‘‘Poet’s Rock,” on the bank of 
the Cuttalossa, and many a poem play- 
ing tribute to this beautiful stream re- 
sulted. Another group, made up of 
Friends with less worldly interests, 
centered in the village of Solebury. 
The poets of this era included George 
Lear, Watson Kenderdine and sons 
Thaddeus and Robert, of Lumberton; 
William C. Ely and James Quimby, of 
Carversville; Martine Johnson Heade, 
an artist who later became the court 
painter of Dom Pedro 11, Emperor 
of Brazil, Cyrus Livezey and his bro- 
ther Allen, of Lumberville. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, a New 
England poet of far greater fame, can- 
not be claimed by Bucks County, yet 
he spent several summer on a farm 
along the Cuttalossa, between 1837 


and 1840, while engaged in editorial. 


work on The Pennsylvania Freeman, 


I OO 


an organ of the anti-slavery movement 
published in Philadelphia. He may 
have written a poem or two while re- 
with the little valley is commemorated 
siding here. Whittier’s connection 
in a painting by Daniel Garber, well- 


known artist of the present era. En- — 


titled “Whittier Home in Solebury,” 
the large canvas hangs in the assembly 
room of the Bucks County Historical 
Society building in Doylestown. 

Buckingham had its early poets, too, 
among them Paul Preston, Dr. John 
Watson, and Samuel Johnson and his 
daughters Elizabeth (Pickering) and 
Ann (Paxson). The poetesses were be- 
ginning to throw off the shackles of 
public opinion. 

When the monument in Doylestown 
was dedicated in 1868 to the brave 
men of the 104th Regiment of Bucks 
County who “fell in the late war,” 
Octavia E. Hill, who lived in the 
county seat at the time, wrote the 
dirge sung by the choir. The ode, 
written for the occasion by the afore- 
mentioned George Lear, paid tribute 
to the supreme sacrifice these men had 
paid to save the Union. 

“They have fallen, 
fallen 

Where the battle tempest roared; 

Where the blaze of strife was 
gleaming 

On each bayonet and sword. 

They went down beneath the 
surging 

Of the tide of men and steeds, 

And we raise this mausoleum 

To commemorate their deeds.” 

Masculine pride in ability to ex- 
press thoughts in rhyme seems to have 
waned considerably after the Civil 
War. The death of a man of national 
fame or local popularity still brought 
forth signed poems of numbing length 
attesting to the many virtues of the 
departed and to none of his failings. 
But the majority of male poets now 
limited their effusions to enumerating 
the charms of certain young ladies, 
hiding their identity, through shyness 
or cowardice, behind fancy pen-names. 

The list of writers of verse of both 
sexes who flourished in all parts of 
the county during the era of poesy is 
too long to include here, but mention 
should be made of two who spoke 
for the German population in the up- 
per end: Daniel Horne, of Richland, 
who wrote a number of ballads a- 
round 1830 which attained consider- 
able, popularity, and Charles Calvin 
Ziegler, of West Rockhill, who com- 
posed many verses in his native dialect 
and also translated classic poems into 
that form. Historians of that area 
claimed that no one had really read, 
say, William Cullen Bryant's Thana- 
topsis” until they had read it in 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” A 


they have 


The Towne Shop 
Newtown, Pa. 


Very dashing. . . the great 
spirit and self-possession of our pan 
collared sheath, boldly patched 
with pockets. Its slim imperishable 
lines are interpreted in 
corduroy, washable, soft, 
at home in all seasons. 

An important addition to 
the Villager collection. 


THE TOWNE SHOP 
NEWTOWN, PA 


Bucks County’s Favorite 
Ladies Shop 
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The Earliest Concern of our Early 
Pioneers was Education 


A rod of considerable heftiness was 
the prime piece of equipment of 
the early schools of Bucks County. A 
little learning on the part of the 
schoolmaster was not held against him, 
but it was more important that he be 
possessed of a strong right arm and 
the inclination to use it frequently to 
enforce his pedagogical methods. 
Those were the days when the appli- 
cation of a big stick to a certain por- 
tion of a _ student’s anatomy was 
thought to stimulate the mind. 


One of the first concerns of the 
pioneers when they turned from beat- 
ing back the wilderness and making 
homes was education. In 1693, eleven 
years after William Penn’s arrival, 
the Assembly made the teaching of 
every child to read and write an im- 
perative duty. Very gradually the 
schoolhouses multiplied, some of them 
the “‘little red schoolhouse” of song 
and story, but in this area more often 
built of stone picked up at the site, 
usually an open field, hence “field 
schools.” 


One curious development was the 
octagonal schoolhouse, The guesses 
advanced to explain these eight-sided 
buildings vary considerably. One au- 
thority opines that they were built in 
that shape to get as many walls as 
possible under one roof, while another 
claims that the design was based on 
the idea that with a stove in the cen- 
ter the whole room would be heated 
more uniformly. Other local histor- 
ians lean to the conclusion that the 
original builder was lacking a few of 
his buttons. 


Two of the octagonal schoolhouses 
are said to be still standing in the 
county: one near Chain Bridge on the 
Second Stteet Pike, the other at Ox- 
ford Valley. 


The field schools, of whatever 
shape, provided little more than the 
rudiments of learning. The school 
term was often but a few weeks be- 
tween crops and “‘weathet” and the 
teachers, being dependent upon the 
fees paid by the parents, who were 
not always convinced that the ability 
to read and write was any aid if milk- 
ing a cow, wete of necessity an itiner- 
ant lot. After the Revolution the 
State began to lend a helping hand 
to education by granting sums of 
money or the authority to raise it by 
lottery. Neither law for sentiment 
were against lotteries in that day and 
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Afiiistrotig house, corner of Main Street at Shewell 
now occüpied by Rexall Drug Store, Doylestown. 
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about 1900, 


many a public institution got its start 
through them. But lotteries were not 
always successful, as the Union Acad- 
emy, established in Doylestown in 
1803, rather painfully discovered. 


The Union Academy was the sec- 
ond school above the elementary grade 
in the county and the ninth in Penn- 
sylvania. (The first in the county was 
founded in Newtown, then the coun- 

seat, in 1798, and by its charter 
compelled to educate ten poor children 
each year without charge.) It was the 
first public building in Doylestown, 
which at the time had a population of 
less than two hundred souls. The 
hamlet thus reversed the usual custom 
of building a church first, and then 
“a temple of learning.” 


The Reverend Uriah DuBois, pastor 
of the Presbyterian congregation of 
Deep Run, in Bedminster Township, 
became the first principal and his in- 
itial troubles were financial. The Leg- 
islature authorized a lottery and 
16,000 tickets were prepared to be 
sold at $2.50 each. Of these, 4635 
were to be “lucky” and pay off in 
prizes ranging from $50 to $3000; 
the rest blank. The lottery dragged on 
for a period of several years, and when 
the final accounting was made the net 
gain was but $1,300 over and above 
expenses The State then granted the 
academy $800 in cash, somewhat more 
than a drop in the bucket but not 
enough to Al it. Although the school 
had been in operation for five years, 
a part of this windfall from the State 
was used to purchase benches. What 
the pupils al been sitting on, if any- 
thing, is not recorded. 


The Union Academy became a 
boarding school as well as a day 
school, an inducement being that the 
Bethlehem and Easton mail coaches 
ran through Doylestown twice a week. 
In 1823, a “female department” was 
opened in spite of some firmly ex- 
pressed opinions that it ‘was unseem- 
ly for the fair sex to bend their frail 
physiques over books.” 


At about the same time the Union 
Academy was established in 1803, a 
classical school was opened at Bridge 
Point (now Edison) by a Scotsman 
named McGreggor. The family made 
up the faculty, the father teaching 
Latin and Greek, the daughters set- 
ting forth the intricacies of mathe- 
matics and the mother attending to 
matters of etiquette and deportment. 
This school became quite famous for 
the excellence of its training but came 
to a full stop when the entire family 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared 
and were never heard of again. 


Monument Square Doylestown 1880. The monument still stands in 
front of new courthouse now being erected. 
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Reichel’s Bakery on Moore’s corner, Main and West State streets Doy- 
lestown. The building, extensively remodelled now occupied by Gardy’s 
Book and Stationery store. 
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the site at. 116 East Court Street. 
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Salem Reformed Church, Doylestown 1896. Built in 1856, it occupied 
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A noted teacher of the day, George 
Murray, about 1829, established a 
boarding school for boys in Doyles- 
town which earned a splendid reputa- 
tion. Mr. Murray worried constantly 
about “sparing the rod” and the al- 
leged results from doing so. A whip- 
ping cured both unruliness and stupid- 
ity, in his opinion. 

Numerous schools for “select lad- 
ies” run by gentlewomen and for 
“young gentlemen” run by older ones 
were launched from time to time, 
sailed jerkily for awhile and then 
sank, leaving few ripples on the rec- 
ords. The Ingham Female Seminary, 
named for Samuel D. Ingham, a Bucks 
Countian who served as Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Jackson, 
was started in 1837 at the corner of 
East Court and Pine Streets and the 
following year moved to a building 
erected for it at Broad and Mechanic 
Streets (now occupied by the. Presby- 
terian Manse). The name of a famous 
man was not enough to make it a suc- 
cess. Thomas Hughes, a schoolmaster 
from Scotland, ran a school on East 
State Street about where the Bell Tele- 
phone building now stands; Silas M. 
Andrews built a frame schoolhouse in 
the yard of his home on the north- 


west corner of Broad and State streets, 


specializing in the dead languages. 
One that stood the test of time for 
several decades was the Doylestown 
Seminary on what is now West Court 
Street, between West and Lafayette 
streets. Co-educational, the school was 
founded in 1867 and by 1872 could 
boast of 200 day and boarding pupils. 

It was in that year that the Linden 
Female Seminary, which grew out of 
a school for girls started in the Mas- 
onic Hall, moved into a fine new 
building on Maple Avenue (now an 
apartment house). Its catalogue ex- 
pressed its purpose “to fit young lad- 
ies for a true adornment of the home 
and social circle, to prepare them ear- 
ly with correct principles of action, 
and to guide them safely to Etern- 


ity.” A 
HOWARD S. ELLIS 


Asphalt Tilo - Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tiles - Plastic Floor Tiles 
Window Shades 
Ceramic Tile 


51 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4552 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET _ NEW HOPE 
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Linoleum 


Carpets - Formica 
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Shive’s Hardware Store. Northeast corner of State and Main streets, 
Doylestown in 1922. The building was erected in 1832 and used con- 
tinuously as a hardware store. 


Doylestown Brewery, near Borough Mill on East State street, as it 
looked in 1926. 


DODGE - DART LANCER 


Lancer 
The New Dodge 
Compact Car for ‘61 


W. H. WATSON & SON 


135 South Main Street — Doylestown, Pa. 
Dodge Sales & Service Fillmore 8-4355 - 4542 


Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 


SOLEBURY MEETING 


I n age when the steady advance 
of civilization has encroached on 
many an old rural meeting house, 
Solebury Meeting of Friends has re- 
tained a rustic isolation that adds im- 
measurably to its oak-shaded charm. 

Located on Sugan Road, almost 
midway between Route 202 and the 
village of Solebury, it dominates a 
broad vista of fields and trees and dis- 
tant hills, looking very much as it did 
when it was founded in 1806 by a 
group of local Friends who thought 
to save themselves the long trip to 
Buckingham of a First Day morning. 

Built in the best American do-it- 
yourself tradition by such of its orig- 
inal members who were skilled in the 
arts of masonry and carpentry, both 
its beauty and its construction have 
stood the test of time. Later genera- 
tions have never ventured to tamper 
with the traditional simplicity of its 
basic lines, although they have added 
many creature comforts. Plank floors 
have been warmed with carpeting, 
hard benches softened with cushions. 
Candles and lamps have given way to 
indirect electric lighting, and pot- 
bellied stoves are even now yielding to 
a central heating system. Renovations 
now taking place will include, for the 
first time in the meeting’s history, the 
advantages of modern plumbing. 

The unhurried manner in which the 
members of Solebury Meeting have 
adopted the advances of technology is 
typical of their approach to less world- 
ly concerns. Never a group to equate 
change with progress, the early Sole- 
bury Friends had made the long jour- 
ney to Buckingham for their meetings 
for nearly a hundred years before be- 
ginning to build their own Meeting 
on land that had been part of a tract 
granted by William Penn to one Jo- 
seph Pike of Ireland. Undeveloped by 
the Pike family, the tract was later 
broken into lots and sold, lot No. 10 
coming into the hands of the Paxson 
family of Solebury. In December, 
1805, Aaron Paxson, Sr. and his wife, 
Letitia, sold their deed to a group of 
Friendly trustees for the sum of $180. 

Soon after the present building was 
begun, and the first meeting within its 
walls was held on Twelfth-month 
30th, 1806. More specifically, the first 
two meetings were held on that date, 
for at that time Quakers held to the 
tradition of separate meetings for men 
and women. The ingenious sliding 
panels that assured each group its 
privacy still come in handy for divid- 
ing the meeting house when two 
groups are using it simultaneously. 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


Seeing it now, with the russet patina 
of age on the sturdily constructed 
white pine panelling and poplar ben- 
ches, one can only imagine the smell 
of fresh cut wood that must have 
greeted the first worshipers, but the 
backs of many of the benches supply 
lasting evidence of the eternal fascina- 
tion they have held through the years 
for small boys with pocket knives and 
a distaste for inactivity. 

The first Monthly Meeting (for 
business) was not held at Solebury 
until 1811 but such meetings have 
been held regularly ever. since, the 
present clerk, Dorothy Hartmann, be- 
ing only one in a long line of con- 
scientious Friends to hold this re- 
sponsible position. 

Despite its out-of-the-way location, 
Solebury Meeting was visited by more 
than one hundred Friendly ministers 
in its first ten years, including the 
famous Elias Hicks, who gave his 
name to the liberal branch of Quaker- 
ism to which the majority of Solebury 
members adhered. A great number of 
these “travelers in the ministry” were 
women, and it is interesting to note 
that the first recommended minister 
of Solebury Meeting was one Mercy 
Phillips, and the second one Sarah 
Paxson. In view of this fact it is diff- 
cult to imagine how the custom of 
separating the sexes for worship last- 
ed as long as it did. 

In 1827 there began in Quakerism 
a far more unhappy Separation. In 
this case it involved the differences 
that arose between the Hicksite and 
the so-called Orthodox members over 
questions of theology. The division 
affected Quakers everywhere, and in 
Solebury a small group of Orthodox 
Friends left the main body of the 
Meeting and built themselves a small 
wooden meeting house just down 
Sugan Road. Long before the Separa- 
tion officially ended this project was 
abandoned, and Solebury became a 
United Meeting, its members having 
decided for themselves that spiritual 
unity was of more moment than doc- 
trinal differences. The old Orthodox 
meeting house has long since become 
a private residence. 

In addition to the meeting house 
itself, there are two other buildings 
on Solebury Meeting grounds that wit- 
ness the Meeting’s continuing con- 
cern for education. The small two- 
story stone building just across the 
road on the corner of Meeting House 
Road served as an elementary school 
for the greater part of the last century. 
Closed after the public school system 


was firmly established, it served for a 
time as a community meeting place 
and was later turned into a private 
residence, although never sold. 

Standing at right angles to the east 
end of the meeting house is the stone 
First Day School building. Originally 
a shed for tying horses, its conversion 
began in 1931. It now boasts a large 
fireplace at one end and a kitchen at 
the other. In between are sliding walls 
that can be closed to make classrooms 
or thrown open for large meetings. 

With the First Day School such an 
integral and flourishing part of the 
life of Solebury Meeting, it seems 
strange to consider that religious edu- 
cation is a comparatively late develop- 
ment in Quakerism. Stranger still to 
hear the principal reason for this in 
the words of the late Edward Hicks 
Magill, former President of Swarth- 
more College: “It seemed to be the 
general feeling of Friends that, as 
God himself was the teacher of his 
people himself, they should not dis- 
turb the minds of their children by 
religious instruction.” In addition to 
this, the records of Solebury Meeting 
show us that earlier Friends felt that 
they understood the Bible too ill to 
attempt ot teach it to their children. 
This humility, fortunately, did not 
apply to the teaching of strong moral 
and ethical principles by Friendly 
parents. 

In 1873 the Meeting overcame its 
timidity sufficiently to organize a First 
Day School with Hugh B. Eastburn as 
the Superintendent. Although the 
school was not recognized by the 
Monthly Meeting until 1887, the ex- 
periment was a success, and is still 
going strong under the able leader- 
ship of its current Superintendent, 
Emma Fell Tinsman. 

The history of Solebury Meeting 
has been an eventful one as it has 
dealt with both religious and worldly 
concerns. Typical of its tendency to 
change slowly but to change surely 
when convinced it is in the right is 
the story of its peaceful burying 
ground located just across Sugan 
Road. In Fourth-month of 1808, 
it was decided that the grounds should 
be solely for the use of Friends and 
their families, their servants and ap- 
prentices. A scant five months later the 
minutes of the Meeting contain the 
following revealing words: “Finding 
some difficulties to arise from this 
plan for burying, Friends reconsidered 
it, and decided that all transient per- 
sons . . . may have liberty to bury in 
our grounds.” 

In death as in life, Solebury Meet- 
ing thus took its stand as an active 
and contributing part of its communi- 
ty, a position it has never seen fit to 
reverse. A 
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Where the Post Road 


Crosess Morrisville 


T here's an old granite milestone 
where the old Colonial Post Road 
crosses River Road in the northeast 
part of the Borough of Morrisville. It 
is probably one of the few remaining 
markers which was erected when Ben- 
jamin Franklin served as saa a: 
Colonial Postmaster General from 
1753 to 1774, 

The milestone is hidden among sap- 
ling trees and tall weeds just below 
the high embankment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s main line to Trenton. 
All that is decipherable now is the 
number 27 with a huge letter T be- 
low it. Possibly it means 27 miles from 
Trenton to Philadelphia. 

Some years ago Fred B. Johnson, 
a Pennsylvania Railroad man for 47 
years until he retired recently, urged 
the officials to clean up the ground 
around the milestone and give it its 
rightful setting, They did erect a 
wooden fence around it but that is 
broken down now. A similar mile- 
stone was removed from the center of 
Morrisville, a mile above this one, 
when the sidewalk was widened. The 
marker was thrown away. 

In the summer of 1763, Postmaster 
Franklin toured the Northern Prov- 
inces, travelling 1600 miles by coach, 
to inspect and regulate the post offices, 
The Rey. Samuel Orcutt, writing in 
1866, says “he (Franklin) expedited 
the postal service and the value of 
milestones in keeping post riders up 
to their schedule is obvious,” 

Rev, Orcutt continues ‘Franklin 
measured the old country stage road 
from Philadelphia to Boston by an 
ingenious devise called the odometre, 
fixed to his carriage as he passed over 
the road, which marked the mile. At 
the end of each mile he caused a stone 
to be erected with the number of miles 
from one important place to another 
cut on each stone,” 


Money for the milestones was raised 
the next year by a group of Franklin's 
friends, called the Philadelphia Con- 
tributorship. They augmented their 
funds by fining each member when he 
failed to attend a meeting. Franklin 
served as a director in the group for 
the first two years. 


The battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord of April 1775 touched off the 
Revolutionary War. News was carried 
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from Boston through New York and 
Philadelphia to Charleston by men rid- 
ing express on swift horses along the 
Colonial Post Road. The Contributor- 
ship saw that milestones were continu- 
ed all along this route to honor the 
ride, and they later erected them on 
all the important post roads of the 
State, 

Paul Revere, made famous in poet- 
ry, actually did not get beyond Lex- 
ington, where he was captured and 
later released, Other men carried the 
news of the battles on to the various 
towns. However, Revere made some 
five important rides before that to 
notify New York and Philadelphia of 
what Boston was doing to defy the 
King, and to bring back pledges of 
their support. 

His first ride was to notify them of 
the Boston Tea Party of December 
1773, when the Whigs, called the 
Sons of Liberty, disguised themselves 
as Indians and threw 18,000 pounds 
of tea from the East India Company 
into the harbor rather than pay the 
tax. He completed the 350 suite each 
way in 11 days, travelling 63 miles a 
day and stopping off at inns along 
the way to change horses. 

The Red Lion Inn at Andalusia 
near the Poquessing Creek in Bucks 
County, was one of Revere’s favorite 
stopping-off places, Delegates to the 
First Continental Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts stopped there, also, on Aug- 
ust 29, 1774, The old inn, built in 
1730, is still in active service. 


Revere rode to that first Congress 
in September 1774, carrying the news 
of the explosive ‘Suffolk Resolves” 
which had been made at the Suffolk 
County Meeting in Suffolk, Mass, The 
Resolves stated that all Coercive Acts, 
including the one closing the Port of 
Boston, were unconstitutional and 
henceforth not to be obeyed.. 


Massachusetts was urged to form a 
government of their own to collect 
taxes and withhold them from Royal 
authorities until the Acts had been re- 
pealed, To gather arms and to form 
their own militia. Heavy economic 
sanctions were also recommended. 
Congress voted to uphold Massachus- 
etts in her Resolves and to send troops 
if she needed them. Concord and 
Lexington was the outcome, 


Travel in Eastern America was first 
by waterway. The Boston Post Road 
from Boston to New York was one of 
the first roads in Colonial America and 
the first regular post was started on 
it in 1673, and continued on to Tren- 
ton, 


The King’s Highway (now Route 
13) was the first real road in Penn- 
sylvania. Opened in 1677 from Front 
Street through Germantown in Phila- 
delphia and on to Bristol in Bucks 
County, it was laid out to Morrisville 
in 1686, 


The town now called Morrisville 
had its start when John Wood bought 
a tract of 478 acres about 1679 from 
Sir Edmond Andros, British governor 
of the provinces, A ferry, joining the 
town to Trenton across the Delaware 
River, was established about 1712. 
The village was called Colvin’s Ferry 
from the time that Patrick Colvin 
bought the ferry in 1722 until it was 
renamed Morrisville in 1795 in honor 
of Robert Morris who owned an estate 
there and who had helped to finance 
the Colonies in their fight. 


The ferry joined the Colonial Post 
Roads, and continued in service until 
the covered bridge was completed a- 
cross that spot in 1812. The old fer- 
ries were flat bottomed barges and 
you travelled at your own risk. Later, 
when the stagecoaches started to use 
the ferry, you took the chance on a 
rough day of the horses slipping off 
into the river, carrying the coach and 
passengers along. 

The old ferry house still stands along 
the river in Morrisville, between the 
new automobile bridge and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad bridge. The stone 
part of the house may very well be as 


old as the ferry’s beginning, 1712. 
The date at the top of the house has 
been covered. Robert Everett, who 
lives there, says that the house was 
there in General Washington's time. 
Everett's family have occupied the 
house for the past 80 years, 


The old milestones are a colorful 
part of this country’s history and de- 
serve more respect than they often 
have received. One of the Pennsyl- 
vania markers actually turned up in a 
New England graveyard. Some 
thrifty soul had carted it up there and 
turned it around, putting the name of 
the deceased on the other side. Such 
desecration would have been impos- 
sible with some of the old stones, 
which have the three balls of the Penn 
arms on the back. Maybe Franklin 
paid for those himself. 


In the old days, when streets were 
not numerous, the milestones served 
as business addresses. They were also 
useful in time of war: they guided 
New Jersey and Maryland militia to 
their positions in routing the British 
attack on Germantown in the Revolu- 
tionary War. One of General Wash- 
ington’s orders was “proceed to the 
24 mile stone and remain there until 
further notice.” 


The old post roads were narrow 
and the old milestones often had to be 
removed to make way for modern 
four-lane highways. The old marker in 
Morrisville is probably still there be- 
cause U.S. 1 has been established as 
a more direct route across Bucks Coun- 
ty. But, even though the milestones 
must be moved sometimes, do they 
have to be destroyed? Can’t they find 
a haven in some museum or historical 
society? A 
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FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


Bucks Co’s most unusual and complete 
all year round toy shop. 9 rooms full of 
toys. Come see them soon. 


139 S, MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN 


The Old Ferry House still stands on the river at Morrisville, Pa. where 
the ferryman lived who operated the ferry between Morrisville and 
Trenton until 1812. 
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629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. Elmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE —— DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS —- COPPER —— BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 te 9:30 


Heak Celis 


PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY s STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


ELmwood 7-2894 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


The Library BOOK SHOP 
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Lavender Hall near Newtown, 
Bucks County for exciting food, 
not too expensive. Colonial ele- 
gance. 


Boswell’s Route 202, at Buckingham, especially recommended for un- 
usually good food at attractive prices. Private dining room available. 
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Lambertville House, Lamberti 
New Hope. New tap room just 
dining rooms. 


mends these Dining Places 


Chez Odettes, just west of New 
Hope on the Delaware River. 
French and American cuisine. 
Outdoor or indoor dining. 


My" 
roe yi 
PENAN 


'lle, N. J. across the Delaware River from The Fallow House, Plumsteadville, Pa. 5 miles north of Doylestown. 
opened. Cocktails and snacks. Four other Fine home cooking. Snacks and full course dinners. Dairy bar. 


Photographs by Earl F. Fisher 
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Yardley Man Hunting for 
Bowman's Hidden Gold 


Dr. 


here is the some $200,000 in 

gold that Dr. John Bowman is 
supposed to have hidden somewhere 
on Bowman's Hill on the Delaware 
River. Many have searched for it and 
Fred Johnson of Yardley believes that 
once he almost got his hands on it. 


The story of Dr. Bowman and his 
gold is a legend handed down from 
generation to generation in that area 
of Bucks County. Johnson, now 68, 
heard it first from “Mom” Hutchin- 
son, when he was a small boy. Fred’s 
father owned a farm in Pleasant Val- 
ley, N. J., across the Delaware from 
Bowman’s Hill, and “Mom” came as 
housekeeper for his motherless family 
after the death of his wife. “Mom”, 
a widow, said that she and her chil- 
dren had searched Bowman's Hill 
themselves for the gold without find- 
ing it, but she knew it was there. 


Dr. J. E. Scott of New Hope tells 
the legend of Dr. Bowman in an ar- 
ticle in the Bucks County Historical 
Society. He says that Dr. Bowman, an 
Englishman, was made surgeon of the 
British fleet when it was sent out in 
1696 under command of Captain Kidd 
to suppress piracy on the high seas. 

After a time, Kidd and his crew 
hoisted the black flag and became one 
of the most cruel bands of pirates that 
ever sailed the seas. Kidd was hanged 
in 1700 and his crew scattered. Bow- 
man came to Newtown but being un- 
der suspicion of belonging to the rob- 
ber crew, he soon disappeared, 


William Penn had purchased 7500 
acres in Eastern Bucks County from 
the Indians in 1682, paying with 
beads, wampum, etc. It extended 
roughly from Pineville Rd. on the 
south, west into Wrightstown, east to 
the Delaware and north into Solebury 
poesy adjoining Robert Heath's 
and which later became New Hope. 
It was called the Proprietory Manor 
of Highlands. 


In 1709 the London Company 
bought 5,000 acres of the land to ex- 
ee for mining, and John Pidcock 

ought 500 acres to the north of the 
London Company's land, Pidcock’s 
property included the present Bow- 
man’s Hill, a hill between the north- 
eastern ends of the Jericho and Sole- 
bury Mountains, about a mile long and 
less than a mile wide. It was then call- 
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ed by the Indian name of Nenehawca- 
chung, meaning hill near the water. 
The creek, called Pidcock’s Creek, 
traverses a beautiful valley at the foot 
of the western slope. 

John Pidcock built a gristmill and 
sawmill along the creek. With the 
advent of Pidcock, Bowman returned 
He often sat on Pidcock’s porch but 
even tradition handed down in the 
Pidcock family speaks of him as a 
“mysterious pgp 

It is recorded that in 1701 Dr. Bow- 
man had a warehouse on the back of 
Burlington Island, 25 miles down the 
river, There he received goods from 
England and was possibly a “fence” 
for pirates and smugglers who then 
infested the river and made William 
Penn almost forget his peaceful Quak- 
er principles. 

Many wete caught and sent home to 
be hanged. The river was the only way 
of penetrating the far settlements 
so Bowman took his goods up the riv- 
er, But the gold that he hid on Bow- 
man’s Hill was his share of the pirate 
loot captured under Captain Kidd. 

Late in life, Dr. Bowman went to 
Newtown and lived in a little house 
on the edge of the village. He was 
found dead there one day about 1712. 
His friends remembered that as he sat 
on Pidcock’s porch he looked at the 
top of the hill and said that when he 
died he wanted to be buried there be- 
cause it was as close as he would ever 
get to Heaven. So, they buried him 
there and the hill became Bowman's 
Hill ever after. 


Someone placed a stone over Bow- 
man’s grave with a large B carved on 
it. But vandals carried it away and de- 
spoiled the grave, looking for the 
treasure. In 1913 Dr. Scott picked up 
three metacarpal bones of a human 
hand there, presumably Bowman's. 

Years later, Aaron MacCarty, an 
old steamboat captain lived in a stone 
house on the eastern slope of the hill. 
One night a total stranger took lodg- 
ing with him, and the next day asked 
the captain to walk over the hill with 
him. He showed peculiar knowledge 
of the place and finally said his name 
was Bowman, a relative of the Doctor, 
and he lived in Western Pennsylvania. 
He said the treasure was there, that he 
had plans and diagrams that would 
lead to its discovery. 


He said he would return the next 
year with the plans and start the 
search. But word was received later 
that he and his plans were burned in 
a fire. Fred Johnson says that the 
man, with his diagrams, was burned 
when the Majestic Hotel in Philadel- 
phia burned about 1862, so maybe he 
was on his way back. 

THE OLD CAVE 

John Pidcock built the west end of 
the house, now the Thompson-Neely 
House, in 1757. John Simpson, who 
had been his miller, succeeded him. 
Robert Thompson, miller for Simpson, 
married Simpson’s widow and so came 
by all the Pidcock and Simpson 
lands, some 536 acres. The London 
Company leased a tract of the land 
from Thompson to hunt for minerals, 

The London Company opened a 
copper mine north of the hill and 
across the creek. It penetrates the hill 
some 60 feet, has two considerable 
chambers and a central shaft that sinks 
to the depth of 40 feet. How they 
could do it, with few tools and with- 
out modern explosives, is one of the 
mysteries. The copper was of a low 
grade, and they only mined it about 
10 years, 


Fred Johnson grew up thinking 
about gold. “Mom” had come to the 
conclusion that it was in the mine, 
since nobody had been able to find it. 
She thought it had probably slipped 
down to the bottom of the old shaft, 
which was said to be 250 ft. deep, 
and was filled with water. 

Fred worked for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (he retired four years ago 
after serving the road for 47 years). 
He told another railroader, Bradley 
Davis of Trenton, about the gold, So 
in 1930 they decided to explore. 

They crossed the old bridge, passed 
the mill and turned left to the open- 
ing of the cave. They crawled in some 
60 ft. to the edge of the water-filled 
shaft. They let down grappling hooks 
attached to wires. At first they 
brought up only pieces of old wood 
pilings but discovered that the shaft 
had filled in until it was only about 50 
feet deep. 

The next time they lowered the 
hooks, they brought up a box about 
4 x 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep. It 
was so heavy they could hardly lift it. 
John reached down into the broken 


top and brought up a handful of wat- 
er-soaked parchment, so soggy it was 
illegible. Just then the lid broke off 
and the box fell back into the shaft. 

They were certain the gold was in 
that box, but they knew the shaft 
would have to be pumped out to reach 
it, They asked the members of the 
Trenton Fire Company to do it but 
they refused, saying the job would 
cost $200 to $300 and they might not 
find anything of value. Besides, they 
would take a chance on the mine cav- 
ing in on them. So Johnson and Davis 
gave up. 

Boys crawled into the cave from 
time to time, exploring. Fred says that 
several years ago a State geologist 
made an exploration, looking for ur- 
anium, but found none. He found 
some copper which was not worth tak- 
ing out. He reported that the mine was 
dangerous and could cave in any min- 
ute, so a fence was erected across the 
entrance. 

For some 60 years now, Fred John- 
son has dreamed of the pirate sur- 
geon's gold. He is certain that once he 
almost had his hands on it. And now 
he wonders — some time will some- 
one else find it? Who knows? A 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
A of 


a ZZEARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 
Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 


Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 
upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


Bed Rock 


Jointure 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


I n 1854 Pennsylvania school 
boards were given authority to 
enter into joint agreements to allow 
pupils to attend schools nearest their 
homes regardless of borough or town- 
ship boundaries. This became common 
practice. 

When Bedminster school board 
built the Keelersville School on the 
east side of Old Bethlehem Road in 
1876, Rockhill school directors enter- 
ed into an agreement with them. 

This agreement is considered unique 
by Dr. Charles H. Boehm, state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, and 
is the forerunner of our present joint- 
ure system. Under its terms the two 
school boards took turns yearly with 
maintenance and control of the school. 
Bedminster always owned the build- 
ing. In the final year of the arrange- 
ment, East Rockhill (so-called since 
division of the township in 1890) a- 
greed to pay $15 monthly rent and 
one-half of all necessary expenses, 

This jointure operated under vari- 
ous agreements from 1876 until April 
1899 when books and other property 
were dviided. 

East Rockhiill opened the Church 
Hill School opposite the Keelersville 
School in October 1898. In 1900 this 
school was given the name of Sunny- 
side at the suggestion of the teacher, 
Miss Carrie Kline. 

On June 4, 1921 a new arrange- 
ment was worked out by the directors 
of Bedminster and East Rockhill unit- 
ing Sunnyside with Keelersville. 
Grades one to four were taught by 
Miss Elsie Trauch in the Keelersville 
School on the Bedminster side of the 
road and grades five to eight were 
taught by Pearson Texter on the East 
Rockhill side. Salary was $80 per 
month. 

This arrangement with minor 
changes, was followed until the form- 
ation of the Deep Run Valley Jointure 
in 1948, 

The last teacher at Sunnyside School 
was Mrs. Ildah Fluck who taught 
grades five and six until 1957 when 
the new East Rockhill elementary 
building was opened. 

Mr. Robert Wallace was the last 
teacher at the Keelersville School. 

Both buildings are presently owned 
and used by St. Peter’s (Tohickon) 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Weisel. 


EImwood 
7-1328 


Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


sal al a foe's 
Greenwood Craft Shop es 


L t 
Sou h State Testows Sviks Co. Pa 


qij” fr All Occaslona- 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE] 


PHARMACY 


Free belivery 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

WHEEL CHAIRS @ CRUTCHES 
CANES @ DIABETIC NEEDS 
HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

BABY NEEDS 

GIFT ITEMS 

ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F, M. Froio, R.N, 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 
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PETE -- “Everybody Asks 
Where Mary Went” 


As Told to Peggy Lewts— 


Second Installment 


I n the August, 1961, issue of 
Bucks County LIFE, Pete Pascuz- 
zo told the story of the flood of 1955; 
how it rose insidtously; how difficult 
it was to convince people of its reali- 
ty. After the crest, came the job of 
cleaning the borough and avoiding ep- 
idemic. New Hope was under Mar- 
shall Law. 

The day before the flood, Pete’s 
wife, Mary, disappeared, leaving him 
a note. No other word was heard from 
her. Someone started the ugly rumor 
that he had murdered her, and the 
police were beginning to question 
him... 


hen, finally, a piece came out in 

the paper, “What become of 
Mary P?” So everybody’s ignored me 
a little bit, and I was wonderin’ what 
was happenin’. There was an ugly 
rumor started by Mrs. Goodhart say- 
ing that she saw Mary floatin’ down 
the river. So then the story got around 
that I had murdered her. So Murphy 
got ahold of me and he says, “Well,” 
he says, “This thing is seriouser than 
you think it is.” I says, “Well, what’s 
so serious about it?” I says, “I didn’t 
murder nobody,” I says. “She up and 
left. We had a argument, and she left 
me.” “Well,” he says, “Awright. You 
better try to contact her.” “Well,” I 
says, ‘“Awright, she might be in the 
neighborhood, who knows?” 

In the meantime Murphy kept both- 
erin’ me. ‘““Where’s Mary?” 

I says, “I don’t know and don't 
have the slightest idea.” And he says, 
“Well, tomorrow, you're gone to the 
district attorney's office with me.” And 
I says, “What for?” And he says, 
“Well, this rumor around that you 
murdered your wife.” I says, “Oh, 
stop kiddin’.”” But he wasn’t kiddin’. 
Over came two state troopers and a 
county detective. And they questioned 
me and my brother-in-law, and they 
went next door and they questioned 
Laura White. She says, “No,” she says, 
“No, I haven’t seen her,” which — 
I thought she was in the area some- 
where. 

So it went on for a coupla weeks. 
They came back again and said, “Did 
you hear anything?” I says, “Nope. I 
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Illustrated by William H. Entwisle 


did get a phone call, but I don’t 
know who it was because it wasn’t 
clear.” Then I didn’t hear again for 
another week. Her mother called me 
and said that she had contacted her. 
So the mother says to me — her niece 
said that she saw Mary in a car in 
Newport, Rhode Island. So I get in a 
plane and go up there and see her 
cousin. I asked her if she’d a seen her. 
She says, “Yes,” She says, “I saw her 
gone down the street.” So I says, 
“Well, are you sure it was her?” She 
says, “Positive.” “Well,” I says, 
“Let's go look.” So we went all around 
her relations, all around there and no 
hide nor hair. Nobody had seen her 
but her. She said she saw her. So I 
waited there, oh, about seven or eight 
hours, and I got disgusted and came 
back home. 


So now, when I came home, my 
brother-in-law says, “There's a phone 
call from a woman. Here’s her name, 
and here’s her phone number, Point 
Pleasant.” I says, “What does she 
want?” He says, “She says Mary was 
there yesterday, volunteered her help 
to help to clean up, and she says the 
woman told her that she would call.” 
So I took the phone number and I 
called this woman. 
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“Well, maybe she deserves to murder you 


instead of you murderin’ her.” 


I says, “Mrs. So and so?” She says, 
“Yes.” I says, “You called me?” She 
says, “Yes, Mary Picasso resident?” 
I says, “Yes.” She says, Well, she 
promised to come up here and help.” 
I says, “Are you sure?” She says, 
“Yes, I’m sure.” I says, “Is this your 
name? She says, Xes: So I says, 
“Awright. "Ill tell her.” 

So I told Murphy, and Murphy and 
I went up there. And when we went 
up and saw this woman she says that 
she never did call me. “Well,” I says, 
“You musta called me because here’s 
your name and here’s your phone 
number.” She says, “Well, it wasn’t 
me.” “Well,” I says, ‘““Awright, if it 
wasn’t you then I must be deamin’.”’ 

So then I come back downtown, and 
the State Trooper was waitin’ for me; 
and he says, “Do you know a woman 
by the name of Richards?” I says, 
“Yes, I do, she lives in Lumberville.” 
He says, “Well, she was talkin’ to 
your wife at the Doylestown Inn.” I 
says, “Well, I'll call Mrs. Richards.” 
I call Mrs. Richards, and she says no 
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“There's a woman floatin’ down the river.” 


she hasn’t been talkin’ to her. So he 
says, “Well, that’s funny. That’s the 
information we got.” “Well,” I says, 
“You heard me call her.” So he went 
away. 

They called me back that afternoon 
to contact a Richards, Edie Richards. 
He says, “Does that name seem famil- 
iar to you?” I says, “I know Edie.” 
So I went up and saw Mrs. Haas who 
lives on North Main Street. And I 
said, ‘Do you know Edie Richards?” 
She says, “Yes.” I says, “Where could 
I locate her?’’ She tells me she’s in 
New York. “Well,” I says, “Could 
you give me her address.” She asks 
me why, whatsa matter; and I tells her 
the State Trooper says she was talkin’ 
to Mary at the Doylestown Inn — 
also I wanna find out if she could 
gimme a link in what direction she 
went. She gives me the address. I jump 
inna train, and I locate this Edie in a 
third floor apartment up on River 
Drive. 

When I saw the condition of her I 
says to her — well, I pull outta pic- 
ture and says, “Do you know this 
girl?” She says, “No.” I says, “You 
sure you wasn’t talkin’ to her at the 
Doylestown Inn on the eighteenth day 
of August?” She says, “No.” I says, 
“Well, seems funny that the State 
Troopers say that you was talkin’ to 
her.” I was gettin’ good and per- 
voked ! 

Cool as a cucumber she says, ‘Well, 
whatsa matter with her?” I says, 
“Well, she’s my wife, and I’m sup- 
posed to murder her; and they’re gon- 
na lock me up for suspicion of murd- 
er.” “Well,” she says, nasty as you 

lease, “Maybe you deserve it.” 
“Well, that’s nice,” I says. “I come 
alla way over here to hear that. All 
I wanna know is was you talkin’ to 
her in the Doylestown Inn?” 

She ain’t listenin’ and she keeps on. 
“Well, maybe she deserves to murder 
you instead of you murderin’ her.” 
She says, ‘Maybe you did murder her. 
How do I know?” I says inna firm 
voice, “Look, lady, do you know this 
woman? Did you ever talk to her?” 
She says, “No!” I says, ‘‘Awright. 
Goodbye and good luck to you!” 

So I left. 


While I was in New York I went 
to some place to some friend of hers 
where I thought she was staying. And 
I went to the Missing Persons Bureau. 
And I gave them the story, and they 
said, “Awright, we'll keep a lookout 
here. We'll call you on the phone. 
We'll call the State Troopers.” So I 
came home. 

I come back home, and I call the 
State Trooper up and told him I was 
talkin’ to Mrs. Edie Richards. An’ I 
says, “She didn’t even see her — 
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“Over came two state troopers and 
a county detective.” 


wasn't even talkin’ to her.” “Well,” 
he says, “You better hear something 
in the near future.” “Well,” I says, 
“What can I hear?” I don’t know 
where she’s at. I thought she was 
home. I thought she was in the area.” 

Two days later I get a phone call 
from the Missing Person Bureau in 
New York, and they had told me that 
if I would come to the morgue that 
there was a woman that committed 
suicide — that throwd herself in fron- 
ta some train. “Well,” I said, “I ain’t 
comin’ to the morgue to identify no- 
body,” I says. “You ask them at the 
morgue to looksee if she’s gotta black 
mole under her right ear. If she has, 
then I'll come over. If she hasn't I 
ain’t comin’ over to identify her.” 

So after that the State Troopers ask 
me if she has relations anywhere else. 
I says, “Well, she liked New Orleans 
because her father was originally from 
New Orleans.” So off I went to New 
Orleans, and I contacted her aunt. 
When I did she had told me that her 
uncle had died. I asked her if she 
had seen Mary there. She said she 
wouldn’t know her. So I said, ‘““Aw- 
right.” 

From there I went over to the Miss- 
ing Persons Bureau and talked to an 
Inspector Donahue. He took me a- 
round to all the places that he thought 
she would be — her relations — but 
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nothing materialized. So I stayed there 
a day and a night, looking, and no- 
thin’ happened. 

I come on home, and I found out, 
through one of her relations, that her 
father, her right father, had lived in 
Florida: Lantana, Florida. So I jump 
in a plane, and I go to Lantana, Flori- 
da, and I talk to her father, An’ he 
says, “No.” He hasn't heard any- 
thing. So I stayed there for a day 
and a night. A friend of mine went 
with me. We came on home again. 


Then Murphy and I went over to 
the D.A.’s office again, and I says, 
“Look, I know this girl isn’t dead.” 
And I says, “The only thing is her 
and I had an argument, and she took 
off. And I want you to believe that.” 
He says, “We believe you, but the 
rumors?” “Oh,” I says, “Don’t pay 
any attention to them rumors.” 
“Well,” he says, “There’s a woman 
saw her floatin’ down the river.” I 
says, ‘“Awright! I'll hear. Won't be 
too long.” 

Around about three I came back 
home. I went downtown in Lee’s 
store. People were shunnin’ me. Lee, 
he wouldn’t look at me, and his wife 
just about looked at me. And I says, 
““Whatsa matter?” And he says, No- 
thin’.”’ I says, “You believe this rumor 
that I killed her?” “Well,” he says, 
“Look, a rumor’s a rumor.” But he 
kept walking away from me all the 
time. I says, “Well, you’re a nice one 
to pay attention to that stuff.” “Well,” 
he says, “Aint me. It aint me.” 
“Well,” I says, “You're the Town 
Cryer. You know everything.” 

I says awright an’ out I walk. I 
come on home. Phone rang. I couldn’t 
make clear who it was. Hung up. 
About an hour or two eraris 
phone call come, and who was it but 
Mary! 
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“People were shunnin me.” 


“Look,” I says, “You gotta come 
home or call the State Troopers up 
in Doylestown.” So she says, innocent- 
like, “Why, whatsa matter?” So I 
says, “Well, they got your brother and 
I locked up — well, not locked up 
yet, but they’re gonna lock us up on 
suspicion of murder.” She says, “What 
do you mean murder?” I says, “Ex- 
actly what I said. Mrs. Goodhart told 
the State Troopers she saw you float- 
in’ down the river.” So she started to 
laugh. I says, “Well, here’s a number. 
You call the State Troopers,” She 
says, “All right.” So I hung up. 

Right away I called the State Troop- 
ers and told ‘em that she has called 
me from Florida. ‘Did she call you?” 
“No, she hasn't called yet.” “Well,” 
I says, “Twas just talkin’ to her about 
a half hour ago.” “Well, she hasn't 
called here yet.” “Give it a couple 
hours more,” I says. “Maybe she can't 
get through or somethin’.”’ 

The next mornin’ they come to see 
me. They says, “Look, what are you 
doin’ — kiddin’ us?” I says, “No, I 
was talkin’ to her.” I says, “From 
Florida, from Clearwater, Florida.” 
“Well,” they says, “We wasn't talkin’ 
to her. Somethin’s gotta be done right 
fast.” I says, “Well, the only thing 
we can do is just wait for a phone 
call.” 
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“Geez, I lost thirty pounds.” 


So sure enough she called and said 
she wanted to come home. I says, 
“Awright, where are you at?” She 
says, “At my Uncle's in Clearwater.” 
She gave me the address, the street 
number. And I left that night at 12 
o'clock, took another boy with me. 
We went down to bring her home. So 
I made her call the State Troopers up. 
Course they was convinced. Murphy 
was convinced she was found. So we 
got home late the next night which 
we drove right down and came right 
back. Took us about twenty hours to 
drive and same way comin’ back. Had 
no sleep. So we slept that night. 

Next day after we got rested up a 
little bit, we got dressed and marched 
downtown in Lee’s store. When Lee 
saw her he turned as white as a sheet. 
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I says, ‘“Whatsa matter, Lee?” I says, 
“The dead came to life?” He didn’t 
know what to say. He was speechless. 

So then we sat there and had a cup 
of coffee and all. But then the rumor 
started, “Well, there you are and 
didn’t I tell you. He'd never did a 
thing like that.” "Nother supposed-to- 
be-a-good friend of mine wanted to 
bet a thousand dollars that I'd murd- 
ered her an’ all — that he'd got it 
from a good source. Course there was 
a scale there, and I got on it. Geez, 
I lost about thirty pounds. 

I looks at Lee and I says, “Look 
Lee —” after I took Mary home be- 
cause I didn’t want to get into a ar- 
gument while she was there an’ upset 
her again. So I says to Lee, I says, 
“Look, Lee, There’s many a man, I'll 
bet you, that’s went to the electric 
chair over people like you and Mrs. 
Goodhart. They swear on circumstan- 
tial evidence. You coulda hung me if 
they had called you in... 


“You and Mrs. Goodhart sure 


woulda hung me!” A 


“So we sat there and had a cup of 
coffee and all.” 


Authentic Reproductions of the 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
“STREET GAS LAMPS” 
In Miniature Jewelry 


1961 C J DURR 
STERLING OR GOLD FILLED— 
Tie Tack, $1.75; Tie Bar, $3.00; Cuff Links, 
$4.50; Charm, $1.50; Pin, $1.75; Pendant 
$2.50, Earrings, $4.50, Bracelet (Made to or- 
der), $10.75 and up, 
Fed. Tax inc., Penna, Res, add 4% State Tax. 
Mail Orders—No COD’s. 


THE 


GAS LAMP 


Specializing In Unusual Jewelry 
Forest Grove, Bucks County, Pa. 
PY 4-7761 


BLACK WALNUT 
FIREPLACE LOGS 


Well Seasoned 
$30 - A full cord - Springtown, Pa. 
Fleldbrook 6-7009 
We will buy Black Walnut Trees 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


His life was fantasy at ten, at thirty 
a success, With fifty’s tension and re- 
buff came doubt and weariness .. . 
Now even seventy is gone; gone too 
all twilight fears. Love, work, eternal 
confidence possess his golden years. 


DOROTHY HARROWER’S DECOUPAGE & XMAS SHOP 
The Idea Center for Xmas decoration and decoupage material. Specializing in table 
decor and basic supplies such as: Imported Gold Lace Paper Borders and Ornaments, 
Jewels, Shells, Plastic and Papier Mache Eggs, Satin and Velvet Ribbon, Styrafoam 
Balls, Tree Cones, Wreaths, Discs, Artificial Berries and Greenery, and the most en- 
chanting Xmas trees for door or mantle. Prints, Small Wooden Boxes, Chests, Decor- 
ative Imported Papers and Plastic Balls and Boxes provide material for the old world 


art of Decoupage. 


For those interested in learning the Art of Decoupage — Fall and Spring classes are 


now being formed. 
Write for further information:— 


YUKON 2-5104 


DOROTHY HARROWER, RIVER RD., BUCKS CO., UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
i For the World’s Best 


spring flowering bulbs, 


call or write for our 


Fall Folder—or come 


to our packing rooms 


in October, select and 


take them with you. 


Charles H. Muller 
Bulb Specialist 


River Road New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


Fine Arts 


On A Street Corner 


T housands of people come to New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, lured by — 
food, shops, antiques, summer theatre, 
barge rides on the canal. A few come 
hoping they will see something exotic, 
something different, and something 
just a little naughty! Some are frank- 
ly disappointed, especially those who 
thought they would see artists with 
paint-brushes clenched in their teeth, 
smocks bedaubed with bright splashes, 
working at their easels at every twisty 
turn in the road. “Where are the ar- 
tists?”’, they cry seeing only their 
counterparts peering into shop win- 
dows. New Hope and the surrounding 
area have long been the “home 
of the artists” but these talented peo- 
ple were never available as a tourist 
attraction. If the visitors can’t find the 
aftists, why not have the artists find 
the people? 

Three years ago a man, who shall 
be nameless, had an idea which came 
into reality in May 1959. Why should 
only the big cities have art galleries? 
Why not a gallery where the ordinary 
folk could step off the street and ex- 
amine to their heart’s content what 
contemporary men and women are do- 
ing? Once only the very rich or the 
very influential could own an original. 
The trend in changing. Wealthy pat- 
rons and patronesses stole away when 
the fifth avenue mansion became a 
boarding house. The starving artist in 
the garret is becominng a legend. Peo- 
ple are discovering that they can parti- 
cipate in supporting the fine arts, giv- 
en the opportunity. 

You can buy a “gim-crack,” bring 
it home, (your husband says, "Where 
did you get that thing and how much 
did you pay for it?”), and within a 
few days or weeks, you lose interest 
in it, it collects dust and finally ends 
up on the “white elephant’’ table at 
the church bazaar. A reproduction on 
the wall of a living room gets only a 
passing glance. A good original be- 
comes a conversation piece and the 
proud owner gets an inner satisfaction 
which increases with each passing year 
far beyond the dollar value. 

Our nameless man talked to many 
artists in many fields. A building was 
available on a corner in New Hope 
where sooner or later every visitor 
passes. Ten men became interested in 
owning their own gallery, ten men 


By Hazel Gover 


varying in age and in background 
with one common bond — the desire 
to produce fine art and to make it 
available to the people. Could an art 
gallery owned and operated by men 
with diversified talents and personali- 
ties survive? Would people who had 
come to New Hope step into a small, 
plain gallery with only pictures, draw- 
ings, statuary to attract them? Would 
ay recognize the value of what was 
eing so simply presented to them? 
Would they buy or would they only 
look ? 

After two years, the answers are 
clear. People have stepped in through 
the old-fashioned screen doors, they 
have looked, they have praised, they 
have criticized and they have bought! 
Some hesitate on the threshold, but a 
cheery “Come in and look around,” 
overcomes their hesitation — there is 
no fee, there is no pressure. There is 
warm-hearted help for the young peo- 
ple who want to have something real- 
ly worthwhile in their new homes, 
there is advice for those starting to col- 
lect contemporary art, there is wel- 
come for the small ones who are 
admonished by their parents, ‘Look, 
but don’t touch anything!” 

The ten men who have helped bring 
an idea into reality are briefly — 
Nicholas Angelo, New Jersey, Chen- 
Chi, Avel deKnight, New York City, 
Adolph Dehn, Minnesota, Jacob Lan- 
dau, Philadelphia, Emile Laugier, 
France, Peter Paone, Philadelphia, 
Don Shure, Ohio, William A. Smith, 
Ohio, and Gerd Utescher, Germany. 
Their birthplaces are given to show 
that art is not confined to one area — 
some live in New York and two in 
Bucks County. Ten artists — hence 
GALLERY 10 and at least once a day, 
a breathless lady determined to gulp 
all the art she can in an hour or two, 
asks where the other nine galleries are 
located. Recently Federico Castellin, 
Spain, joined the original ten. There 
is no plan afoot to change the name 
to GALLERY 11. All of these men 
have been recipients of coveted awards 
here and abroad in their own fields 
and have exhibited extensively. Out of 
one hundred and fifty artists in the 
United States, five were selected to 
exhibit in the Print Show which is 
traveling around the world, — Dehn, 
Landau, Paone, Smith, Castellon. At 


present Ave deKnight is in Russia 
participating in our cultural exchange 
program. 

The gallery is open seven days a 
week (no sales on Sunday) from 
10:30 to 8 P.M., Monday through 
Thursday, and twelve hours on Friday 
and Saturday. On Sundays the hours 
are from 2 to 6 P.M. During the 
dreary months, the doors are closed 
earlier during the week. Margaret 
Fischer is the official greeter, informa- 
tion center, custodian, public relations, 
keeper of the files, writer of innumer- 
able letters, and is devoted to the 
health and well-being of the gallery, 


You can buy a piore, a free-form, 
an abstract, a landscape — if you can 
afford it. The BIG question is, can you 
live with it? You fall in love with a 
picture, shall we say, you can’t wait to 
get it home and on the wall in your 
living room. IT BECOMES THE 
SORE THUMB! Your friends (and 
immediately your friends become 
qualified art critics) view it from all 
angles. Their reactions are negative. 
You are shook! Gallery 10 under- 
stands, You can rent a picture for one, 
two or three months. You live with 
it — if it gives you what you want 
(pay no attention to your friends), 
you buy it.. This is a real service and 
some sacrifice on the part of the artist. 
His picture is out of sight for that 
length of time. However, the latest 
survey indicates that seventy-five per 
cent of the renters become purchasers! 
Everything else is bought on time — 
so why not art? The artists at Gallery 
10 price their exhibits as low as their 
consciences will petmit and hold firm 
— thete is no bargaining! One con- 
cession is made to the customer — 
the purchase price is all. No sneaky 
interest is tacked on! Pay while you 
enjoy! 

Gallery 10 is probably better known 
in the art world than is realized local- 
ly, — men and women from many 
far-away places come to have a look 
at a gallery owned and operated by the 
artists themselves. No stuffy board of 
directors on the ninth floor to lower 
the boom. The men make their own 
decisions on their guest artists and 
welcome one-man shows if the guests 
live up to the high standard which has 
been set for the exhibits. The esteem 
in which the gallery is held by the art 
world is proven by the stature of the 
guest artists who welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have their work shown. Some 
of the most distinguished American 
artists have been guests, among them, 
Dong Kingman, Ben Shahn, Leonard 
Baskin, Rico Lebrun, Gregorio Presto- 
pino and Lee Gatch. 

George Papashvily, currently a 
guest, who works magic in granite has 
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several pieces on display and he is the 
popular one with the children. They 
look, draw close and finally when they 
recognize the captivating animals, flop 
on the floor with estatic grins on their 
faces. This is an art form they under- 
stand. 

On several occasions, the State De- 
partment has asked the Gallery to en- 
tertain groups of foreign artists, a lift 
to the morale if there ever was one! 
These visitors did not brush off the 
exhibits with a quick trot through the 
rooms, — they stayed, they talked, 
they listened and it is hoped went 
home with the idea that fine art does 
no have to have a million-dollar par- 
lor in which to be exhibited. 

Last spring two symposiums on art 
were held, unfortunately limited in 
attendance by the seating capacity of 
the gallery — fifty at the most. The 
panel discussions ranged from a defin- 
ition of fine art to what the abstrac- 
tionist had in mind. The participant 
learned that art was something alive 
which could be discussed on any level, 
not something that must be tip-toed 
around and spoken of in whispers. 

The exhibits are constantly changed, 
a new or known artist is introduced at 
least once a month, and one gala day, 
three hundred visitors poured through 
the doors, a bit crowded perhaps, but 
a sincere compliment to the men who 
through hard and constructive work 
have brought to the people in the 
country — fine arts. A 


A New Employment Service 


For Bucks County 


n September 11, something dif- 

ferent will be added to Bucks 
County, an accredited employment 
service. If you think opening an em- 
ployment agency is just a matter of 
renting an office and sitting there 
waiting for clients, you are wrong! 
Of course, with all the requirements 
fulfilled, you may still sit and wait 
for clients, but the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
annd Industry conducts an investiga- 
tion in depth before granting a license. 
This investigation is as thorough as if 
the would-be licensee were to be clear- 
ed for top-secret information and in- 
cludes not only personality, integrity, 
back-ground, and financial status, but 
the offices are carefully examined — 
there must be no connection with any 
living quarters whatsoever. It would 
seem that applicants for positions as 
well as potential employers must be 
protected. 


Two gals (applies to females over 
forty but on the happy side of sixty), 


COME TO THE 32nd ANNUAL AUTUMN FAIR 
Saturday, October 7 
BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS MEETING 


Route No. 202 


— Lahaska, Pa. 


Pony Rides and a Magic Show for the youngsters! 


Exhibits and items for sale for the adults! 


Handmade Quilts 
Furniture 
Odds & Ends 


Jewelry 
Leather Articles 


Aprons 


Enjoy a real old-fashioned “country style” lunch 


12:00 Noon to 2:30 P.M. 


Adults—$1.25 


Children under 12—$.75 


Main & Bridge 
Streets 
New Hope, Pa. 


Christmas Cards 

from original drawings 

by the eleven members 

of Gallery 10. 

Now available at the gallery 
from ten to thirty-five cents 
or by mail. Sample sets $2.25. 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


Eleanor Johnson and Betty Stedman 
dug into their respective piggy banks 
and with wide-eyed enthusiasm have 
embarked upon a venture which they 
hope will bring the right employee 
into the orbit of the right employer. 

They have leased a delightful four- 
room side of an old house at 5 West 
State Street, Doylestown. They intend 
to create an atmosphere conducive to 
pleasant understanding and mutual 
benefit for both the applicant and the 
intnetviewer, — even to the extent of 
perking up a brew of coffee now and 
then. 

Before housewives become excited 
over the possibility of getting in their 
cars and picking. up the so-illusive 
helper to take over the cleaning, let it 
be clearly understood these gals do not 
plan to enter this field of employ- 
ment. Imagine what would happen — 
one applicant for a house job and fifty 
irate ladies trying to grab her out from 
each other’s noses. Please, ladies, a lit- 
tle order here! 

No — Mrs, Johnson and Mrs. Sted- 
man are confining themselves to peo- 
ple of the professional or technical 
fields such as clerical workers, engin- 
eers, salesmen, chemical workers, and 
so on. Either an applicant seeking a 
position or an employer will receive 
quick and courteous welcome. They 
will carefully screen both the employ- 
ee and the employer objectively so that 
they will not be guilty of sending a 
beautician to the man who wants a 
Girl Friday in his office. People work- 
ing today are carrying a heavy load — 
tax-wise — for many are unable 
to find jobs and yet employers are cry- 
ing for the right people to do the 
work which is available. It is a matter 
of getting the right guys and dolls in 
the right places, and this the reason 
there are employment agencies. 

Harrisburg thinks these two women 
are qualified to carry out this project. 
They have had varied experiences and 
are Only alike in that both have been 
army wives, both have a husband and 
both have teenage daughters. 

Mrs. Stedman has been in twelve 
Broadway productions including Zieg- 
feld Follies (don’t start counting on 
your fingers — Ziegfeld himself was 
long gone), been on radio innumer- 

(Continued on Page 39) 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


® Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone ROger 6-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HE EDSOK 


TSOSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 
Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river. 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neigh- 
bors and travelers alike. Atmospheric 


old bar well tended every week day 11 
until closing time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 


Hope . 


Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Am- 
erican cuisine, outdoor dining overlook- 
ing the Delaware. Lunch, dinner and 
after theatre buffet. Dancing Friday and 
Saturday. Open every day except Sun- 
day. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily incled- 
ing Sunnday. 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, -N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
WARRINGTON, PA 


ROUTE 611 


VINCENT 
COGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


e BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 
But Vot Expensive 


Diamond 3- 
0210 


\ 


1“ Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


; ae TF * È 


P Za 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Fa an San 
J NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


VO 2-2785 
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VO 2-2789 At the Cannon 


i = 


Indian Rock 


“ON THE 
DELAWARE” 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


RT. 202 New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


PPPPPPPPP GPP PP PP PPP P PPL POP PPPOLP OP POPS 
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Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven guests with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt. 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313. 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 

Newtown 

Homstead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532. Newtown. L. D. Colonial ele- 
gance. Homestyle cooking. Mr. 
Charles’ southern fried chicken a 
specialty. Buffet luncheon Wed. 


and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters. Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn. Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms. Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 


VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bor Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 


Py W: 
pm a Sas Ži pe e. ká 5 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


—————_{_{_——=&£__—_ 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti's, 
a name well Known in restaurant 
circles. Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
Bar. 


Country Side Inn; — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to. Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


About 
Bucks County 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP 


After several petitions to the Court 
by the residents of Doylestown and 
the surrouunding area, Doylestown 
Township was erected in 1819 out of 
territory contributed by the Townships 
of New Britain, Buckingham and 
Warwick. The village of Doylestown, 
at that time the county seat but not 
a borough, was considered a part of 
the new township. A number of 
smaller settlements now included in 
the Borough had separate indentities 
for many years. The area beyond West 
Street was known as Rittersville, tak- 
ing its name from the principal land- 
owner. A settlement known as South- 
wark was situated south of Ashland 
Street and west of Green. An area 
without definite boundaries on Lime- 
kiln Road was known as Wrangle- 
town for a reason now forgotten. The 
North Main Street section of Doyles- 
town was known as Germany, in re- 
cognition of the numerous German 
settlers there. To this day, older resi- 
dents sometimes speak of the eleva- 
tion on North Main as Germany Hill. 


BLUE LAWS 


Each of the 13 original Colonies 
had laws limiting Sunday activities in 
one way or another. Even today, “blue 
laws” are on the statute books of every 
State except Alaska. The name has 
no connection with the fact that these 
laws depress the citizenry, including 
many Bucks Countians, but derives 
from the adoption by the Puritans of 
the color blue in opposition to the red 
emblem of British royalty. 


FAMOUS BOATS 


The Durham boat, a flat-bottomed 
vessel more than 60 feet long, set with 
two sails and carrying a crew of three 
to six men, was designed to transport 
up to 20 tons of metal from the Dur- 
ham Furnace over the rapids and falls 
of the Delaware River. These boats 
won ever-lasting fame when Washing- 
ton used them to ferry his troops across 
the Delaware on Christmas Night, 
1776, to capture Trenton. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. io midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


W TOA (FM) 
97.5 Mg 


CHUCK READ 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


SATURDAYS 


5 P.M. - MIDNIGHT COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


Jazz Concert Monday Nights ODETTE MYRTIL 
in the garden 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 
After Theatre Buffet 
Open Every Day - Except Sunday 


CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


Dancing 
Friday — Saturday 
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THE RIGHT PRESCRIPTION 


Peaceful relaxation in a country hotel atmos- 
phere, fine food and drink . these 
ingredients can make your next sales meet- 
ing or banquet an outstanding success. 
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‘oH Lambertville House 


IROUTE 202,LAMBERTVILLE,NEW JERSEY 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Cocktails Open every day 
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QUIET LIFE 

William Penn believed in “blue 
laws” for every day in the week. In 
his famous “Frame of Government,” 
he listed special sins which were spe- 
cifically and strictly forbidden. These 
included swearing, lying, drunkeness, 
drinking of healths, obscenity, stage 
plays, cards, dice, masquerades, revels 
and bullbaiting. 

EQUAL CHANCE 

Integration in the public schools 
was a hotly debated matter in Bucks 
County as early as 1837. In that year, 
the Bristol School Board granted per- 
mission to four colored boys, who 
were boarding with Joseph Warner, 
to attend the public school by payment 
of a tuition fee of $3 per monnth 
for each boy. A public meeting of the 
residents adopted resolutions strongly 
protesting the admission of the Neg- 
roes, but 54 citizens signed a petition 
requesting that they be allowed to 
pursue their education. The superin- 
tendent decided in favor of the boys; 
the school board acted accordingly. 

NAMELESS HEROES 

The 110-foot stone tower on Bow- 
man’s Hill, about three miles south of 
New Hope, marks the site of the Con- 
tinental Army’s lookout station prior 
to Washington's famous crossing of 
the Delaware and tide-turning victory 
at the Battle of Trenton, on Christmas 
Eve, 1776. The Memorial Flagstaff, 
opposite the tower, serves as a marker 
for the graves of America’s first “Un- 
known Soldiers.” 

NOT REGISTERED 

Heckling a candidate for office dur- 
ing. his campaign speeches is an Am- 
erican custom hallowed by generations 
of use and abuse. The office-seeker 
who cannot answer in kind is a dead 
duck even before the votes are count- 
ed. One such exchange in Lower 
Makefield Township -in 1830 so 
tickled the hearers that it turned up 
again and again for years afterwards: 
Voter: “I wouldn’t vote for you if you 
were St. Peter himself.” Candidate: 
“If I were St. Peter you couldn’t vote 
for me. You wouldn't be in my dis- 


trict.” 
343$.MAIN 


| DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


I. M. JARRETT 


Dodge — Cars and Trucks 
HATBORO, PA. 


Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Opening our 
Garden June 16 
for outdoor dining. 


Dancing under the 
Stars to Charlie 
Covert’s sweet music 


Closed Mondays. 


>, Pa - 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 
Worth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vy block off Rt. 202  EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 

COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 : 
SATURDAY SUPPER 1|1-12 ee. ae? “= 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 at RIVER'S EDGE 


n : 

or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's ‘STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


River-front room available 


LEATHERMAN’S MARKET 
ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS Groceries — Meats — Produce 
Lunching is a Treat... 68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Dining an Event, at PHONE H 9.4205 
GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT COOK'S ANTIQUES 
Serving Daily from 7 until 7 Refinished Furniture 
Sundays from 7 until 8 PAINTINGS 
RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 On Exhibit On Sale 
2291 Bristol Road 
oo Warrington, Pa. 


4 Attractive Homes For Sale 


NORTH VIEW FARM 


57 acres of quality and charm. Beautiful pointed stone house 
with 7 rooms and 2’ baths. Sparkling filtered pool. Wonderful 
barn, just big enough for horses and recreation. Roomy, cheer- 
ful modern apartment, a big garage, cute stone smoke house, 
and a small shop or studio building. Yours for $77,500. For 
appointments call: Lippincott — FI 8-5012. 


"OLD WORLD CHARM” 


OF BUCKS CO. 3 acres, Garden, stone walls, stone paths, 
terraces, huge old shade trees. Perfect setting for lovely stone 
house completely restored. Living room wtih fireplace; dining 
room, walk-in fireplace; modern kitchen; screened terrace. Up 
3 bedrooms; bath. Oil heat. Separate 3 car garage with studio 
apartment possibilities. $27,500. Call PARKE WETHERILL— 
Fillmore 8-3508. 


SECLUDED MINIATURE ESTATE 


Set amidst the beauty of Upper Bucks County, this 40 acre 
property commands a fine view of the Delaware River Valley. 
Plastered stone dwelling contains a 25’x27’ living room with 
fireplace and kitchen down, 4 bedrooms and modern bath up. 
Warm air heat. There is a 2 car garage with a studio room 
and full bath above, plus a tool house or workshop with water 
and electricity. Old shade, 20 acres of woods, 2500’ protective 
road frontage. Just listed at $31,500. Telephone: Happ — 
FI 8-3578. 


RIVER FRONT 


Unusual canal and river front property in excellent condition 
and beautiful setting. Cathedral living room, dining area, mod- 
ern kitchen with dishwasher, powder room and utility room 
on the first floor. Balcony leading to two bedrooms, one with 
fireplace, and bath on second. Two car garage and guest cot- 
tage. Offered at $35,000.00. Call Elizabeth James—VO 2-2430. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


Little stone colonial in excellent 
condition. Beautiful 2 acre tree 
shaded garden, creek. Good sized 
Living room with fireplace, open 
beams; attractive kitchen and dining 
room; screened porch. Up 2 bed- 
rooms; 2 baths; sewing or nursery 
room, Oil heat. Garage. Ideal small 


family. $16,900. Owners retiring. 


Parke > Wetherill 
Addociales 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


FARM ESTATE 


The owners are perfectionists! Every de- 
tail of this magnificent 60 acre estate 
shows the meticulous care given it over 
the years. Beginning with the marvelous 
kitchen, where no expense has been spar- 
ed to the beautiful big dining room, 
large living room with huge fireplace 
and the 5 bedrooms and 4 baths, all 
help create an atmosphere the discern- 
ing buyer is bound to enjoy. Added to 
the above is a small stone guest house, 
wonderful stone barn, 3 car garage, ex- 
cellent immediate and long distance view. 
$79,500.00 


Sram Lmagill 
REAL ESTATE 


*CROSS KEYS 


DOYLESTOWN, pA. %7“: FILLMORE 8-3747 


AXTEL 7-3307 


MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


LOWLY HIKER 

The rates on the Bristol-Burlington 
Ferry, as established in 1714, indicate 
that most travel was by boat or on 
horseback. There were no roads wor- 
thy of the name, merely Indian trails 
cleared and widened now and then. 
Travel by wagon, carriage or stage- 
coach was highly hazardous. On this 
ferry, the charge for man and horse 
was 9 pence; for ox, cow or steer, 1 
shilling; for sheep, hog or person on 
foot, 3 pence. 


BUCKWAMPUN 

An unusual feature of Buckwampun 
Mountain is that it has a swamp on 
the top. Located in the eastern part of 
Springfield Township, Buckwampun 
rises to a height of 820 feet, high 
enough to look down on the surround- 
ing country with considerable dignity. 
The Indian name for this hunting 
area was “P’tuk-womp-unk,” meaning 
“a round bog.” The white settlers 
found this too much of a mouthful. 


MYSTERY MILESTONE 

The explanations of how Gallows 
Hill got its name include finding the 
body of a suicide hanging from a tree 
(a do-it-yourself type gallows) and 
finding a pair of galluses (suspenders) 
discarded by an unknown or by such a 
personage as Edward Marshall of 
Walking Purchase fame. Another area 
of conjecture was opened by the dis- 
covery of a milestone by the side of 
the road between Gallows and Burson- 
ville on which is carved ‘44 mi. to 
Philadelphia.” It is the only milestone 
of its type found today in that part of 
Bucks County, and no one seems to 
know when or why it was placed there. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
A three-wheeled automobile was 
built around 1908 by the C. V. Ran- 
dall Carriage Factory in Newtown. 
The single wheel was in front, the 
headlamps were fueled by kerosene, 
and the crank to start the contraption 
was on the side near the right rear 
wheel. The vehicle was intended for 
fair weather use only, having no top, 
but the seat was roomy enough to 
hold three. The driver on the right, 
steered by means of a tiller with his 
left hand, and kept his right hand free 

for grabbing the lap-high brake. 


BUCKS AN EMPIRE 

Bucks County originally covered a 
virtual empire of land. Its northern 
boundary was the New York State 
line, on the west it reached into parts 
of what are now the counties of Brad- 
ford and Sullivan, crossed the upper 
reaches of the Schuylkill River and 
came down to the present line between 
Berks and Montgomery counties. Its 
vast area was later divided to form 
thirteen new counties. 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


ot E Oa OSs 


56 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1999 


i a i a Ne Ma ae ae Oe Se Me a ae ae ee SG 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren. B. Watson 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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INVESTMENT ESTATE 


115 acres and 3600 feet of road front- 
age protect this group of pointed stone 
buildings near New Hope. 

The remodeled farmhouse offers living 
room with fireplace, paneled den with 
fireplace, dining room and kitchen on 
first floor, 3 bedrooms and 2 baths on 
second floor. Two outbuildings, delight- 
fully converted to guest quarters, tenant 
house, barn, swimming pool and stream 
all add value to this unique property. 
Asking $95,000. 
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REALTORS 
15 West Ferry St. New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2097 VO 2-2100 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St.—QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


KEystone 6-4159 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life 
fora friend. $3.00 a year == 


$5.00 for two years. 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 


(Continued from Page 32) 


able times both professionally and for 
free, writes delightful gardening arti- 
cles without ever digging in the soil, 
dabbles in antiques, runs herself rag- 
ged for public causes such as the 
League of Women Voters, Girl Scout 
cookies, and electing the right man. 
She, with the help of her husband, 
restored an old Bucks County farm- 
house on Swamp Road, has baked 
bread for sale, and can put a meal 
together which would dazzle a gour- 
met. Her outstanding characteristic 1s 
that by hook or crook, she can get 
people to do things, but she can't 
learn to drive a car! 


Mrs. Johnson, as the perfect foil, is 
the type of woman you instinctively 
trust on sight and to whom you will 
be perfectly willing to divulge your 
innermost ambitions. Her experience 
has been wide in the field of per- 
sonnel relationships, close and long 
contact with the Iza Austin Employ- 
ment Agency in Philadelphia, office 
manager and confidential secretary to 
the retiring Editor of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, Ben Hibbs, 
when he was editor of the now de- 
funct COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
and in the same position for Thomas 
Leadley of the NEBRASKA FARM- 
ER. She believes that a job should 
mean more to a person than just 
counting the days to the week-end or 
pay-day whichever is most important. 


Once Mrs. Johnson found through 
an agency just the girl she wanted, 
chic, world-wise and experienced for 
an important secretarial job. When the 
gal reported for work, Mrrs. John- 
son’s womanly instincts sent up a 
warning! Where was the chic and 
where was the self-assurance? Mr. 
Bossman had been most enthusiastic, 
so! A week later Mr. B. came in — 
completely baffled. 


“Damn it — that girl doesn’t seem 
at all like the one we selected. She is 
positively tacky and slower than all 
get out!” Upon investigation, it turn- 
ed out the girl was an identical twin. 
The smart twin applied for the job 
and the dull one came to work. 


(Continued on Page 47) 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 
STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 
PHARMACIST 
DOYLESTOWN 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 


ANY SHAPE \ 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL Ce. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye’s unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send # to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


OWNER TRANSFERRED 


Regrets selling his 1 year old brick and 
frame split level home near Doylestown. 
Good floor plan includes flagstone en- 
trance foyer, 27’ living room with fpl., 
dining room, lg. kitchen, separate laun- 
dry, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic baths. 26’ 
recreation room, pow. room, full base- 
ment and big 2 car garage. 2 zone H.W. 
oil heat. Added extras include built-in 
bar, 1 acre lot with 200’ frontage. It will 
sell fast. Asking $26,000. 


For Details - Contact 


HAPP & SONS 


Realtors - Insurers 


Fillmore 8-3578 


Doylestown, Pa. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
Situated on 24-hilltop acres is one of the 
finest 3-level fieldstone Colonial houses 
Bucks Cty. has to offer. From anywhere 
on the grounds, there is a beautiful view, 
for about 15 miles. Back 700 ft. from 
the road, reached by a new macadam 
driveway, the house has centre hall/ 
graceful stairway to third floor, large 
living room/open fireplace, dining room/ 
fireplace, modern kitchen/10-ft. walk-in 
fireplace, library/fireplace, and powder 
room on first floor. On second floor are 3 
spacious bedrooms and 2 tiled baths, 
with additional bedrooms and bath on 
third. Over the kitchen, a maid’s room 
and bath. 4-car garage with 4-room 
apartment above. Just listed at $79,500. 
Only 5 miles from Doylestown, and ab- 
sentee owner wants action. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 acres, remodeled plastered 
stone and frame house, Large 
: | EA new open beam kitchen. Living 
c Wy ja. room, Dining room, 4 Bed- 
’ | | rooms, 2 Tile Baths. Guest 
house. Barn. Old shade, lake, 
Spring house. Recently reduced 
in price. 


242 Wood Street 


Phone: FI 8-4862 Doylestown, Pa. 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Custom Built Kitchens by 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 


Complete Kitchen Planning & Building 


Built In Appliances e Revco Refrigerators 
Kitchen Aid Dishwashers e Nutone Built Ins 
Doimalux Breakfast Nooks ® Counter Tops 


Ductless Hoods è Elkay Sinks 


Visit Our Showroom 


216 W. BROAD ST. KE 6-2285 
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QUAKERTOWN 


PRICED RIGHT 

This 3 bedroom, tiled bath ranch house 
is situated on a nice lot near Doylestown. 
There is a good sized living room and 
kitchen with dining space. The full heat- 
ed basement with powder room has ex- 
cellent recreation room potential. A hot 
water oil baseboard heating system, black 
top drive and carport complete the pic- 
ture. Priced at $13,900. For appoint- 
ments Call: 


Lippincott 
REALTOR 


16 W. States St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-5012 


DOYLESTOWN AREA 


Lovely new 5 bedroom — 3’ bath masonry home. 
2 fireplaces, center hall, large living room, dining 
room, modern kitchen, large recreation room. Hot 
water heat, 2 car garage. Excellent location on 1 
acre tract. $32,900 


MANY OTHER BUCKS COUNTY 
PROPERTIES 


Joseph Barness & Son 


Diamond 3-0700 WARRINGTON, PA. 


THE GLENETTES 


Only Women’s Softball Team in Bucks 


By Jack Ralph 


T he Glenettes are the only wo- 
men’s softball team in Bucks 
County. There are many women who 
play softball; but the Glenettes are the 
only organized team in Bucks County 
that is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Amateur Softball Association and 
Eastern Major Girl’s Softball League 
and play a regular schedule, opening 
on June 9th and closing August 27th. 


The team was organized two years 
ago by Delores Kramer and Emma 
Whitney. Miss Kramer is on the Ath- 
letic Staff of the Pennridge High 
School. 


The team is composed of girls from 
the different communities in Bucks 
County, Sellersville, Perkasie, Quaker- 
town, Coopersburg, Lansdale and 
Souderton. The other teams of the 
league are located in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


In the state tournament held in 
Linden, N. J., on July 28, 29 and 30, 
the Glenettes won third place. They 
are tied for 1st place in the Eastern 
Major Girl’s Softball Association, and 
on September 23rd and 24th there 
will be a single elimination playoff 
held in Linden, N. J. Receipts from 
these games go to the league. 


The Glenettes are composed of six- 
teen active players, ages ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-one years. The other 
teams of the league are composed of 


older girls. The Glenettes encourage BS aN. Hell whl a 5 
youth to interest and develop younger Left, Dolores Kramer, coach; and Emma Whitney (right) assistant 
players. None of the players are paid. coach. Mary Carol, mascot in center. 


The teams are taken to the various 
towns in private automobiles. 


The dimensions of the diamond for 
softball teams are different from those 
of regular baseball. The pitcher’s box 
is 38 feet from home plate, and 60 
feet separate each base. 


The two leagues are particularly in- 
terested in developing younger girls. 
Any young woman interested in be- 
coming a player should make her de- 
sire known to Mrs. Emma Whitney 
who is the office manager at Trainers 
Restaurant, Quakertown, Pa. A 


Tiger? 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


Ist row, P. Roeder, J. Gruner, D. Shaak, J. Lokaj: M. Boyd S 
2nd row, C. Weidemoyer, P. Shaak, L. Fellman, H. McGee. B. Bucher, 
D. Fehchtmayer, P. Ruth. Rear, E. Whitney, and D. Kramer, coaches. 
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Intimate dining conversation at a 
Bucks County Inn— 

“I don’t like cabbage and I’m glad 
I don't, because if I liked it I know 
I’d eat too much of it.” 


Cooks Antique Shop 


Oil and pastel paintings from the 
brush of Mary Cumming of Newtown 
(1880) are on exhibit at Cook’s An- 
tique Shop, Bristol Road, Warrington, 
Pa. 


The Bucks County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are perfecting plans 
for Bucks County Day to be held Oc- 
tober 14. 

The program calls for a county 
wide tour visiting old homes, some 
very old and some modern, public 
buildings, museums, art galleries. Spe- 
cial busses will be provided and 
ticket holders may visit as many places 
as they wish. 

The committee in charge is com- 
posed of representatives from 29 jun- 
ior and senior clubs of the Federation. 

The proceeds will go toward the re- 
storation of Old Ferry Inn at Wash- 
ington Crossing. 

Mrs. Philip G. Lewis of Langhorne 
is the Federation president. 


Ist Lt. James L. Lewis, Jr. the heli- 
copter pilot who made a game but 
fruitless bid to save astronaut Virgil 
Grissom's space capsule from joining 
“Davey Jones’ locker” was in Bucks 
County during August. 

The 24 year old officer dropped 
down at the Eastern Rotocraft plant 
near Dublin, the company that manu- 
factures the hook that is used in the 
recovery operations of Project Mer- 
cury. Came here for a two day confer- 
ence with the officials of the company. 
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Driving Across Bucks County 


A DES a e= 
W SEN a S D em 


fos Trou-vé Lean si bel-le Que Je my duis bai - gris. 


Anyone wishing to hear the balance of this lovely 16th centry Canadian ballad will 
have to visit Margit Granowska’s coffee house, Au Clair de la Lune, which sits on 
the banks of the Delaware Canal where Mechanic Street meets Ney Plaza in New 
Hope. Every Wednesday, Friday and Saturday night folk singers from almost any- 
where congregate and serenade an audience sipping very good coffee and maybe 
eaitng a polish sausage on pumpernikel or a slice of pizzinger torte. They sing 
songs from almost every country in the world. 

Margit, who was born in Vienna and lived in Warsaw, Budapest, Prague, Paris, 
and here and there on the continent, started to sing at the age of six. Later, in 
Paris, she studied with Solange de Moliére. She speaks seven languages fluently 
and sings in as many. Her career took her on a tour of France with Radio. diffusion 
francais; and she had leading parts in musicals such as Valet de Coeur, Dix-neuf 
ans and many others. 

Columbia is currently releasing an L P, Margit Sings Ballads, that will be on sale 
at record shops and also at her own charming bistro, Au Clair de la Lune. 


The United States Marine Band 
will appear at the Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Levittown, Pa., Septem- 
ber 42. There will be two concerts, 
one at 2:30 and again at 8:00 P.M. 
Under the auspices of the Bristol Ro- 
tary Clbu. 


The New Helvetic Society will cele- 
brate on Saturday, September 9th, be- 
ginning at 3 P.M. at Highland Farm, 
the country estate of Rudolph Bir- 
mann, near Newtown. 


Folk music and dancing to an or- 
chestra in the evening. Wonderful 
Swiss food, imported, prepared and 
served by compatriots in costume. Beer 
and soft drinks, sweet goods baked by 
the ladies of the Society. Swiss games 
with Swiss made articles as prizes. 
Program for the children. Come in 
costume if you have one, wear it to 
add to the color and excitement of this 
gala occasion. Free admission and 
parking. When you reach Newtown, 
turn left on Route 532. Signs along 
532 will direct you to Highland Farm. 


If you want to vote in the Novem- 
ber election, you must register if you 
have not voted during the past two 
years. You must register by September 
18th. 


Bucks Countians who enjoy becom- 
ing tittery on Saturday nights will 
welcome December 1st, The Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature has passed the law 
permitting taprooms and hotels to re- 
main open Saturday nights until 2 
A.M. during Standard time and 3 
A.M. when Daylight Savings Time is 
in effect. 


The Fallow House, Plumsteadville, 
is one of the fastest growing dining 
places in Bucks County. Opened a year 
ago it has been operated entirely by 
the Bowen family. One hundred feet 
north of the restaurant has been pur- 
chased for parking and the erection of 
a 44 foot addition to the dining room. 
A much larger kitchen is now under 
construction. 


Marie Laforet and Alain Delon in 
Purple Moon. 


T he new French import to the Am- 
erican cinema, Purple Noon, will 
open at the Little Carnegie in New 
York immediately after its present pro- 
duction, Leda. Directed by René Cle- 
ment, starring Alain Delon, Marie 
Laforet and Maurice Ronet, Purple 
Noon is a dramatization of the sus- 
pense novel, The Talented Mr. Rip- 
ley by Patricia Highsmith of New 
Hope. This was published in the 
United States by Coward McCann in 
1955 and two years later in France, 
under the title, Plein Soleil. The story 
deals with a young man so attracted 
to the circumstances and strata of the 
life of a friend, Dickie Greenleaf, 
currently ensconced in a villa in Posi- 
tano, a little village on the Italian 
Riviera, that he decides to imperson- 
ate him and murders him to fulfill his 
ambition. In the second half of the 
story suspense is acheived through his 
constant evasion of capture: some- 
times by being Dickie; sometimes by 
being himself, and sometimes both 
— almost simultaneously. 

Miss Highsmith’s ghost story, “The 
Lumberville Ghost in Green Satin,” 
appeared in the August ’61 issue of 
Bucks County Life, and her drawing 
of the ruin of the old cotton mill on 
Charles Evans’ property made the 
cover of our magazine's June ‘61 
issue. A 


GEORGE PAPASHVILY 

Admirers of the massive sculptures 
in porphyry by George Papashvily of 
near Applebachsville are happy at his 
winning top award in his field at the 
Second Members Annual Exhibition of 
the Allentown Art Museum. A one- 
man show will be scheduled for him 
later this year. 


O_O 


A 57 year old man, Charles `P. 
Gerascio who has a business in Penn- 
del who had not even graduated from 
High School decided it finally was 
time that he should. He has attended 
the Trenton, N. J. High School for 
the past nine years, two periods a 
night. Chemistry and Algebra were 
his hardest subjects. Now that he has 
his diploma, he intends to go to col- 
lege and study business law. 


-o-c 


Stopped to visit Dorothy Harrower 
in her new exciting Christmas Shop 
at Upper Black Eddy. 

She has made the most fantatsic 
collection of DeCoupage that has ever 
been arranged in one show room. She 
is now arranging for her fall and 
winter classes. 


Q- -——— — 


The Second Annual Craft Show of 
the Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen 
opened at the Parry Barn of the New 
Hope Historical Society, New Hope, 
Pa. on August 18th and will continue 
through September 17th. More than 
75 craftsmen are participating in the 
exhibit. 

The crafts featured are Bookbind- 
ing, Ceramics, Hand Decorated Tex- 
tiles, Furniture, Enamels, Jewelry, Sil- 
ver, Leather, Copper, Pewter, Tin, 


Stained Glass, Wrought Iron and 
many other crafts. 
-o ne a a 


The United States Marine Band will 
appear in Doylestown at the Central 
Bucks High School Auditorium in two 
thrilling performances, on Monday, 
September 25th at 2:20 P.M. matinee, 
and an evening performance at 8:00 
P.M. 

Proceeds for the benefit of Kiwanis 
Youth Fund. 


0—— 


On the lower Mountain Road at 
Forest Grove, Carl Durr, one of Bucks 
County's younger craftsmen, has open- 
ed his Gas Lamp shop where he 
fashions unusual antique and costume 


jewelry. 
pa 


With the moving of Ray Mills, Inc., 
Doylestown Chevrolet Sales and Serv- 
ice and Paul J. Schneider and his 
Cadillac Agency to their new location 
on Route No. 611 north of Cross 
Keys, it will become one of Bucks 
County's brightest spots in automotive 
merchandising. This move to their 
brand new headquarters is planned to 
coincide with the announcement of the 
new 1962 Chevrolet — including the 
new and fabulous H-35. 


GOOD NEWS 


Bucks County Free Library book- 
mobiles have signed out more than 
seven thousand juvenile books in a 
four-week period. In addition to. old 
borrowers, eight hundred new juve- 


niles have chosen reading as a summer 
hobby. 


St. John Terrell will open ‘Grand 
Gygnol” theatre in New York about 
mid-October. 

The theatre, once a church, was 
built in 1860. It’s located on East 11th 
Street, just a block away from the spot 
Abraham Lincoln made his famous 
speech at Cooper Union. 

Formerly the Magyar Reformed 
Church, its last group of worshippers 
were Hungarians. 

The theatre will present one-act 
French plays. 

Caroline Burke Swann is associated 
as a partner in the theatre. 

She is currently working on a com- 
edy production “One Way Pendu- 
lum.” 


Penny Larsen sings at New Hope 
Street Fair. She is a gifted perform- 
er. 
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One hundred Years ago Today in the Press 


Final Decree 

Secretary Cameron, being overrun 
with applications from ladies for the 
places of nruses in the army hospitals, 
invented a plan to get rid of their im- 
portunities by issuing a decree that all 
who accepted the positions should not 
wear hoops. Finding this readily agreed 
to by his tormentors, he penned a final 
decree that no one should be accepted 
who was under thirty years of age. This 
did the business—there are no nurses of 
that age in this country. 


Old Mill Gearing For Sale 
HAVING THROWN OUT a quantity of 
my old Mill Wheels and other fixtures, 
to give place to the great improvements 
in iron water wheels—the Tyler Wheels, 
so called — consisting of Four Counter 
Wheels, nearly as good as new, each 
containing 54 cogs, 4'⁄4 inch pitch; one 
wrought iron Shaft, a complete article, 
only been in use one year, 8 feet long, 
4'2 inches in diameter, turned and key- 
seated the whole length, with journals 
ten inches long and iron boxes, with cast 
iron spider arms, suitable for either 
counter or crankshaft for saw mill; be- 
sides many other articles, which I will 
sell very low as I have no further use 
for them. 

Lumberton, Pa. 
JOHN E. KENDERDINE 


TRAITORS BEWARE — At the Union 
Meeting at the Bear, last Saturday, the 
Chairman gave notice he had been cred- 
ibly informed, that treason had been 
committed in the lower end of the 
County, by persons persuading young 
men not to enter the service of their 
country, and calling the struggle the 
Government is engaged in for its pres- 
ervation, “a damned Black Republican 
War.” — If any more is heard of this 
thing, the matter will be taken notice of, 
and the guilty parties placed where they 
will have no chance to talk or act treas- 
on. 


WAR NOTES 
The juveniles of Yardleyville, from 
ten years old up to the first sprouting 
moustaches, have organized a dashing 
company of “Union Minute Men.” They 
drill regularly, and make a very credit- 
able appearance. 


ALL RIGHT — we hear that a num- 
ber of our patriotic ladies have adopted 
a red, white and blue hoop, which they 
call the War-hoop! 
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MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 

We hope our patrons who are in ar- 
rearage for advertising and subscriptions, 
will call into the office during Court and 
settle their bills. We are in a great need 
of money, and unless our friends pay up 
it will be impossible to meet our own 
engagements, and keep the establishment 
going. 


Death of Mrs. Longfellow 

As Mrs. H. W. Longfellow was seated 
at her library table yesterday afternoon 
in Cambridge, Mass.; making seals for 
the entertainment of her two youngest 
children, a match or piece of lighted 
paper caught her dress and she was im- 
mediately enveloped in flames. Mr. Long- 
fellow, who was in his study, ran to her 
assistance and succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames with considerable injury to 
himself. Mrs. Longfellow died at 11 
o'clock this morning. 


Do You Want Whiskers? 
Do You Want Whiskers? 
Do You Want A Moustache? 
Do You Want A Moustache? 
Get Bellinngham’s Celebrated Stimulat- 
ing Onguent, 
For the Whiskers and Hair 
Price One Dollar a Box—for sale by all 
Druggists. 


BAD PRACTICE — Thoughtless peo- 
ple, when eating a peach, a watermelon, 
or a canteloupe, instead of throwing the 
peeling or rind into the street, toss it 
upon the sidewalk. Unsuspecting per- 
sons passing along tread upon these 
rinds and find themselves immediately 
upon the pavement, with a head bruised 
by the fall, a leg broken, or ankle 
sprained. 


TAKE NOTICE 

THERE was taken up by the Pound 
Keeper at New Hope Boro’ on WED- 
NESDAY the 21st inst., a young BAY 
MARE, 14 hands high, with long switch 
tail, ring boned. The owner will come 
forward, pay the charges, and take her 
away, or she will be sold according to 
law. J. F. Smith, Town Clerk. 


WANTED! 

FORTY Young Men, with curled hair, 
blackened moustaches and good moral 
characters, to stand in the yard and 
about the door of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this place — whittle 
sticks, smoke cigars, and look the young 
ladies out of countenance as they go in 
and come out from worship. For par- 
ticulars, wages, etc., apply to the Sex- 
ton. 


OUR TOWN was jubilant with joy 
yesterday morning and the heart of ev- 
ery true patriot electrified by the rhtill- 
ing announcement of Butler and String- 
ham’s great victory at Hatteras, The 
sorrows of Bull Run are disspelled by 
the smiles of triumph which greet our 
arms on the seacoast. All hail our Un- 
ion and Constitution! 


OUTSIDERS — Keep out of debt — 
out of quarrels — out of the mire of 
politics — out of idleness — out of thin- ` 
soled shoes — out of reach of Common 
Whiskey — out of office hunting; but 
wade in for hot corn, peaches and cream, 
plump apple dumplings and our Bucks 
County Regiment — that your days may 
be long in the land. 


Boards For The Tents 

Nothing is more badly needed at this 
time for the comfort and health of the 
Ringgold Regiment than board floors in 
their tents. The ground is damp and 
cold. To place good floors in all the 
company tents in the camp will require 
about one hundred and fifty dollars at 
the outside and will save many a poor 
fellow from disease. Let committees be 
appointed and have it attended to before 
the week is out. 


LOST! 
A HAIR BRACELET, at Point Pleasant 
Pic Nic, with large gold clasp opening 
on the top, with the likeness of a little 
boy insde; and attached to the clasp is 
a small gold cross. The finder will please 
leave it at Warford’s Hotel, Pt. Pleasant, 
or Solliday’s Jewelry Store, Doylestown. 


Brand New — Ladies bonnets are now 
constructed of paper, which can be 
made to closely resemble all kinds of 
straw. 


FOR OUR FARMERS — Miss D. L. 
Dix, Nurse General of the U.S, Army, 
has issued the following, “Notice to lib- 
eral citizens:—All persons having fruit 
orchards or vegetable gardens, are re- 
spectfully requested as means of con- 
venience allow, to cause dried fruits and 
vegetables to be prepared and stored for 
the benefit of the rtoops in autumn and 
winter — that a wholesome addition 
may be made in the army rations, and 
health preserved by suitable diet.” 


CHURCH DEDICATION — By Divine 
permission, the Pleasant Valley Church 
in Springfield township, will be dedicat- 
ed on the 28th and 29th of September. 
The public are invited to attend. Huck- 
stering of all kinds is strictly forbidden. 


Burgess Meredith 


Gives His View 


ennsylvania is one of the most 

beautiful states in the East, and 
the Bucks Connty Playhouse is one of 
the most attractive summer theaters,” 
said Burgess Meredith. He was admir- 
ing the view of the Delaware from 
the Playhouse. ‘This spot might well 
have been lifted bodily from the rue 
des grands Augustins in Paris and put 
here,” he added. 

He commented with enthusiasm on 
Mike Ellis’ job this summer and re- 
gretted the scarcity of summer theaters 
where a series of originals are being 
produced. “If they will be patient 
with the experiment, more and more 
first rate authors will be trying out 
down here. Authors need a place 
where their new works can be heard!” 

Mr. Meredith is in New Hope to 
direct A Whiff of Melancholy by 
James W. Andrews, playing at the 
Bucks County Playhouse from August 
21 to September 2. A play expressing 
sensational values which he hopes are 
being handled with. sensitivity, A 
Whiff of Melancholy deals with the 
sexual disintegration of marriage. It 
is doubly difficult to produce since it 
has only one set and three characters. 
“And how many positions on a stage 
can three characters take?” 

One of the most sensitive actors on 
the American stage, Mr. Meredith was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio. He was a 
reporter, salesman, seaman, before he 
had his first small part, alternating 
the Doormouse and Tweedledum in 
the Eva Le Galliene Students’ Reper- 
tory Group production of Alice in 
Wonderland in 1930. His first Broad- 
way hit was in Little Old Boy in 1933; 
and everyone interested in the theater 
at the time remembers ... Winterset, 
High Tor and Star Wagon, written 
for him by Maxwell Anderson. 

The production of three orienta- 
tion movies for American G.I.’s who 
were going to enter England and 
France in World War 1939, Welcome 
to Britain, Yank Come Back and 
Salute to France, not only served the 
purpose of instructing the uniformed 
American soldier how to behave on 
English and French soil but also gave 
the French and English a better un- 
derstanding of Americans. All three 
have become film classics still being 
shown. 

Mr. Meredith’s enthusiasm current- 
ly centers around three recent produc- 


of the Theatre 


By Peggy Lewis 


tions he is directing: Ulysses in Night- 
town by James Joyce; Thurber Carni- 
val, slated for London next year and 
Midgie Purvis with Tallulah Bank- 


head receiving the greatest notices. 


When he is not directing or acting, 
Mr. Meredith lives in Pomona, New 
York. He has two children, Jonathan, 
ten, and Tala, nine. His wife, Kaja, 
a skillful pilot, frequently flies them to 
Doylestown to visit their friends, the 
Whiteheads. Mr. Meredith wrinkled 
his eyes in a leprechaun smile, familiar 
to all good American and Continental 
theater audiences, and added, “Be- 
sides being a good pilot, my wife is a 
very beautiful young girl.” A 


dith, Michael Ellis. 


Left to right: James W. Andrews, playwright. Burgess Mere- 


Burgess Meredith, as he appeared 
twenty years ago. 
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The Hennessy’s of Newtown 


ewtown, one of the most delight- 
N ful towns in lower Bucks County, 
has a rich historical background dating 
from the founding of Pennsylvania. 
There is a tradition that William 
Penn, while making a tour of inspec- 
tion of his Province, crossed the 
stream now known as Newtown Creek 
and commented to his companions, 
“This is the site proposed for my new 
town.” 

Sometime in 1683 the site was sur- 
veyed, the township boundaries being 
the same as they are today. To encour- 
age settlers to locate in the new town, 
Gov. Penn allowed purchasers to lo- 
cate a lot in the township. All of the 
original settlers were Englishmen, the 
great majority being members of the 
Society of Friends. 

There was a lot of activity going 
on in 1800. Part of the common was 
for sale. John Milnor, a stone mason, 
bought lots 30 and 31 and built a 
frame and stone house, the present 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Raymond YV. 
Hennessy. 

During his beyhood, Dr. Hennessy 
lived in the house. Even after moving 
from it, he always wanted to move 
back. And the opportunity came in 
1952. 

He bought it and the renovation 
period started. In 1955, it was com- 
pletely restored and the Hennessys 
moved in. 

History becomes alive as you tour 
the house and grounds. As Mrs. Hen- 
nessy unlatches the front gate, the first 
thing to catch your eye is her fascinat- 
ing herb garden — medicinal, cooking 
and scented. 

She got started because “herb gard- 
ens go with old homes.” Although 
it’s just for fun, she does use the herbs 
for cooking and studies the medicinal 
ones to know what they are used for. 

Interested in gardening, when the 
Hennessys toured Europe last year, she 
became interested in the English gard- 
ens — flowers galore and something 
always in bloom. 


About the first thing she did when 
she got home was make plans for one 
in their yard — covering a whole 
bank. The kids in town enjoy the gard- 
en too when they come for a refresh- 
ing dip in Hennessy’s pool on a hot 
summer afternoon. 


The upstairs of the old barn side of 
the pool is used as a garage and the 
lower level, with walls of old stone, 
is used for “by the pool” picnics. 

Dr. Hennessy takes over on culin- 
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ary chores on the old stone oven, 
whose “insides” came from the old 
Roberts and Manders Stove Company 
in Hatboro. 

Mrs. Hennesy asys he has a “flair 
for cooking, even though a lettuce 
leaf sometimes gets mixed in with a 
hot dog.” 


Dr. Hennessy remembers the old fireplac 


By Anne Pollock 


Old Philadelphia gas lights, each 
pole depicting a different era, the old 
bell from the “Brick Hotel, made of 
cast bronze with an eagle on either 
side, lend history to the garden. 

From the terrace, you enter one of 
the original rooms of the house, that 
in early times served as a kitchen. 


2 z SE J : ei d 
e in the kitchen, where he lived 


when just a youngster. The old house is again his home. Photos by Earl 


$ 


F. Fisher. 
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Mrs. Hennessy explains “The Book of Hours’ a hand illuminated book — 


v aaas — 


coal 


and stand the Hennessy’s picked up in a Monastery in Italy. 


The floor is of hand made bricks, 
the original fireplace and hand hewn 
beams remain. A prize collection is in 
that room. Dr. Hennesy found an old 


nine foot bench in the cellar and re- 
finished it. 


And a collection of shaving mugs 
from an old barber shop in Newtown 
line one wall. One thing that makes 
them especially priceless to him is that 
they have the names of many people 
he knew as a boy. 


Son Gerry's collection of salt dips 
is on the shelf by the fireplace. He 
started collecting when his parents 
toured antique shops. They encouraged 
him to start to “keep him out of mis- 
chief” while they browzed. 


During their browzing, they picked 
up many priceless possessions. 


It would take days of ‘‘cook’s tour- 
ing” to study each of them. 


There’s a gun and sword collection 
from Civil War days. On a wall in the 
sun room is a rare map of the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, dated 1860, which 
gives names of the original landown- 
ers, 


Another map from the life of 
George Washington is upstairs and 
they were lucky enough to find the 
original book collection “Marshall's 
Life of Washington.” 


While touring Ireland last summer, 
they picked up an old map dated 1690 
of also visited the church where Dr. 
Hennessy’s grandparents were married. 
Their wedding certificate is framed 
and has a focal spot in another one of 
the early rooms of the home. 


It would be hard to say which col- 
lection they are happiest with, but 
mention the word manuscript and Dr. 
Hennessy’s eyes light up. 


He has a complete book of Gregor- 
ian chant manuscripts from the Fran- 
ciscan monks, dating back to the 17th 
century. 


With illuminated colors, each page 
is lovely enough to frame. 


One old manuscript from the 15th 
century is framed. The Capitol H of 
hammered gold in a background of 
lapis lazuli, is a work of art. 


And the works of art Mrs. Hennes- 
sy has framed and is equally proud of 
is a December calendar leaf of a book 
of hours, done in the 15th century, 
and a page from a ladies prayer book, 
with all the intricate work done by 
hand. A 


(Continued from Page 39) 


Then there was the man who would 
have no truck with an agency. “T11 do 
my own interviewing — run an ad in 
the papers.” He made his choice and 
rubbing his hands with pleasure, set- 
tled down to dictate. He dictated all 
day with the necessary breaks for 
breathers. Next day — no girl! He 
had neglected to look into her quali- 
fications as a stenographer — she was 
pretty as a picture! On her own a girl 
applied for a job only to find part of 
her salary was in perfume and unmen- 
tionables of which there was a closet 
full. Another girl found part of her 
secretarial duties included week-ends 
at the shore where she doubled as 
baby-sitter and maid-of-all-work. 


Naturally there is a catch— an ac- 
credited employment service agency, 
charges a fee. Girls get a break — 21/2 
per cent of the annual salary, but the 
men are on a sliding scale from 3 to 8 
per cent depending upon their income. 
These fees are carefully scrutinized 
and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The off- 
ces will be open from 9 to 4:30 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday and on Friday 
evenings from 7 to 9:30. Special ap- 
pointments will be made for those 
applicants who cannot come in during 
office hours. 


The gals are planning another serv- 
ice for the county — a complete list 
of all doctors and nurses and no regis- 
try fee will be charged. 


Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Stedman 
should be able to congratulate them- 
selves upon finding a need in their 
own locale and filling it. A 


Two girls with an idea. 


STEAM AWAKENER 

The first railroad train entered 
Doylestown on October 6, 1856. The 
locomotive, named “The Civilizer,” 
its huge smokestack belching soot and 
sparks, pulled two passenger coaches 
filled with dignitaries of the North 
Penn Railroad.Company to the end of 
the spur, where they filed out to the 
cheers of the populace. For a number 
of years afterwards, the imminent de- 
parture of the trains was announced by 
blasts from the steam whistle. One 
long blast was given fifteen minutes 
in advance. A short blast ten minutes 
later warned the stragglers to step on 
it. The blasts were not appreciated by 
everyone at 6 o'clock in the morning. 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


“I wish you could see my little tame 
frog 
He has spots all over his skin 
He sleeps on the porch in Daddy’s 


old shoe 
When I open the door he hops 
right in.” 
D: £. F. 
If You have 


ENJOYED 


This issue of 


Bucks County Life 


Why Not Subscribe? 


1 Year $3. 
2 Years $5. 


Send in your subscription on the 
blank appearing in this issue. 
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Fall Is Planning and Planting Oime 


Lawns - Gardens - Nursery Stock - planted now - produce brilliant 


spring color - are nature-insured against summer hazards! 


See your local nnurseryman or garden supplier now. 


CALL US — FI 8-9441 


For information on Lawn and Garden equipment 
- mowers - tillers - carts - snow blades and blow- 
ers - chain saws, etc. 

DOYLESTOWN AGRICULTURAL CO. 


Ashland Street Doylestown, Pa. 


THE HORN NURSERY 
R.D. No. 1, West St. Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-4879 
Rhododendron - Azealas - Flowering shrubs - 
Franklinia - Metasequoia - Hollies - supplies for 
fall lawn repairs - fertilizers - peat moss, etc. 


COLE’S NURSERIES 


Rogers Road (off York Rd.) at Furlong, Pa. PY 
4-5741 - For Fall Planting - Evergreen Trees and 
shrubs - Specializing in Holly. 


WM. HOBENSACK’S SONS 
Ivyland, Pa. OSborne 5-1610 
Headquarters for INTERNATIONAL HARVEST- 
ER Tractors and Farm Machinery - Fuel Oil - 
Coal - Fertilizers - Garden Supplies and Equip- 
ment - Feed and Building Materials. 


WALTER A. SMITH 
Riegelsville, Pa. RIverside 9-2151 
Your headquarters for Garden Tractors, Power 
Mowers, Snow Throwers - Roto-Tillers - Chain 
Saws and Power Equipment in the Riegelsville 
area. 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 

(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
Limekiln Pk., Jenkintown, Pa. Mitchel 6-1484 
Your Bux-Mont Headquarters for Gravely Lawn 
and Garden Equipment, 


